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THE ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF CHINA: 


A MANUSCRIPT OF MICHAEL BOYM (1612-1659) 


BoLesLAw SZCZESNIAK 
UNIVERSITY OF NotrRE DAME 


THE First publication of Michael Petrus Boym 
(1612-1659)? after his return to Europe in Novem- 
ber of 1652 as ambassador of Yung-li (1623-1662) 
WKF, the Ming Pretender, was Briefve relation 
de la notable conversion des personnes royales et 
de Vestat de la religion chrestienne en la Chine, 
printed in 1654 by Sebastien Cramoisy in Paris.* 





1 Michael Petrus Boym, a prominent Polish sinologue, 
born in Lvov (Lwow), 1612; entered Jesuit order, 1629; 
sent to China, 1643; Chinese ambassador to Venice and 
Rome, 1652-1656; author of books (today very rare) on 
Chinese botany, medicine, language; died in China, 
August 22, 1659. Cf. Louis Pfister, Notices biographiques 
sur les Jésuites de Vancienne mission de Chine 1552- 
1773 (Shanghai: Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 
Orphelinat de T‘ou-sé-wé, 1932-1934), I, 269-276; Robert 
Chabrié, Michel Boym Jésuit Polonais et la fin des Ming 
en Chine, 1646-1662 (Paris: Pierre Bossuet, 1933) ; 
Arthur W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing 
Period (1644-1912) (Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1943-1944), I, 195; Henri 
Cordier, Histoire général de la Chine et de ses relations 
avec les pays étrangers (Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 
1920), I, 12-13; Paul Pelliot, “ Michel Boym,” T‘oung 
Pao, XXXI (1934), 95-151; Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca 
Sinica: Dictionnaire bibliographique des ouvrages rela- 
tifs a Vempire Chinois (Paris: Librairie Orientale et 
Américaine, 1904-1924), I, cols. 442-443; II, cols. 819- 
820, 1470-1472; V, col. 3644; Carlos Sommervogel, Bib- 
liothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus (nouvelle edition, 
Bruxelles-Paris, 1890-1909), II, cols. 67-73; VIII, cols. 
1913-1914; Ernest M. Riviere, 8S. J., Corrections et addi- 
tions a la Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus: Sup- 
plement au De Backer-Sommervogel (Toulouse, 1911- 
1930), fase. III, col. 377; Abel Remusat, Nouveaux me- 
langes Asiatiques (Paris, 1828), II, 216-228; Girard de 
Rialle, “‘Une mission Chinoise & Venise au XVII-e 
siecle,” T‘oung Pao, I (1890), 99-117; Robert Streit, 
Bibliotheca missionum (Miinster-Aachen, 1916——), V, 
792-794; Theophilus Sigefridus Bayer, Museum Sinicum 
in quo Sinicae linquae et litteraturae ratio explicatur 
(Petropoli: Ex Typographia Academiae Imperatoriae, 
1730), I, 28-30, 61-62; Boleslaw Szeczesniak, “‘ The Be- 
ginnings of Chinese Lexicography in Europe with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Work of Michael Boym (1612- 
1659) ,” JAOS, 67 (1947), 160-165. This bibliography of 
M. Boym is not complete; it covers, however, all prob- 
lems relating to the life of this prominent 17th century 
scholar and sinologue, who is still unknown. 

* Briefve relation de la notable conversion des per- 
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At the end of this report, Cramoisy announced * 
that the missionary had brought material from 
China and was working on seven books, which 
were nearly ready for publication. The last of the 
works announced by the renowned French pub- 
lisher was Mappa Imperii Sinarum, quod olim 
vocabatur Serica, et magnum Catay cum summaria 
delucidatione earum rerum quae spectant ad Regna 
Sinarum, sinicis ac Europaeis characteribus im- 
pressa.* 

The announcement implies that a general map 
of China was being considered for publication with 
a summary or brief description of provinces. But 
this short geographic description might include 
any material added by the author during the com- 
pilation, or even constitute a kind of an atlas, 
since Cramoisy explained that Boym was working 
on his books, including the Mappa: “ Voicy main- 
tenant les Titres des Liures ausquels trauaille 
presentement, .. .” 

This interpretation of the Cramoisy announce- 
ment is supported by some geographical manu- 
scripts left by the laborious scholar-missionary, 
which were until recently unknown or unexam- 
ined with the exception of one general map of 
China. We will now describe the body of the scat- 
tered Boym manuscripts in various collections as 
an intended “Atlas Imperii Sinarum” in four 
parts, as follows: 


1. Sinarum Universalis Mappa 

2. Magni Catay Quod olim Serica, et modo Sinarum est 
Monarchia: Quindecim Regnorum, Octodecim geo- 
graphicae Tabulae 


sonnes royales, et de Vestat de la religion chrestienne en 
la Chine. Faicte par le tres R. V. Michel Boym de la 
Compagnie de Jesus, enuoyé par la cour de ce royaume 
la en qualité d’ambassadeur au 8S. Siege Apostolique, et 
recitee par luy-mesme dans Veglise de Smyrne, le 29 
septembre de l’an 1652 (A Paris, chez Sebastien Cra- 
moisy, imprimeur ordinaire du Roy et de la Reyne, et 
Gabriel Cramoisy. M.DC.LIV. Avec privilege de sa 
Maiestié), 72. The “ Aduertissement au Lecteur ” is on 
pp. 72-75. 

3 Tbid., 73. 

*Ibid., 72. 
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3. Magna Tabula Sinensis 
4. Brevis Sinarum Imperii descriptio 


a ae * 


The first of these four parts of the atlas, the 
Sinarum Universalis Mappa (see illustration), is 
preserved in two manuscript copies. One is in the 
Bibliothéque du Service Hydrographique de la 
Marine in Paris,® the other at the Vatican Library, 
Fondo Borgia Cinese 531, where it is attached to 
the MS. Magni Catay . . . (on which we shall 
dwell below). The Vatican map is of considerable 
size, 85.5 em. wide and 82.0 cm. long. It is a neatly 
drawn and pleasantly coloured plan of China 
Proper within the 113th and 143rd meridians and 
the 17th and 42nd parallels. The greater portion 
of South Manchuria and Korea is also included. 
The China on the map is bounded by a long desert 
on the north, the Hwang River (called “Huan 
Fhu,” i.e. Hwang-ho) in the west, and the China 
Sea on the east and south. The map is made from 
a Chinese plan and retains to a great extent its 
native character, together with the topographical 
Chinese names transliterated according to Boym’s 
system.® It is coloured and adorned with graceful 
pictures of pheasant, musk deer, rice plant, rhu- 
barb, ginger, the legendary crab of St. Francis 
Xavier, and the three Nestorian crosses of Ch‘iian- 
chou. Boym also inserted astrographical and 
mineralogical symbols in the whole area, and cov- 
ered the whole plan with a net of meridians and 
parallels, on which Peking seems to be located at 
40° N, and 134° E. In addition to these adop- 
tions and supplementations of the Chinese source, 
the missionary-geographer added five short ex- 
planations relating to “ Tartaria,” “ Katay,” 
“ Samarcanda,” “ Xamo” or Gobi Desert, and 
“ Ad lectorem.” 

We will not enter here into the evaluation of 
the geographical location of China and its meas- 
urements from the primary meridian of the Fortu- 
nate Islands (Canary), nor into the consideration 
of errors on the shape and location of rivers, lakes, 
mountains and the coast line. This caused serious 
anxiety to the French royal geographer, Nicholas 


5 


®*R. Chabrié, Michel Boym, 229 n. 1, 234, 256, gives 
its title: Mappa Imperii Sinarum. It seems that this 
copy of Boym’s map was previously identified by Paul 
Pelliot. 

* Cf. Boleslaw Szezesniak, “ The Beginnings of Chinese 
Lexicography in Europe,” JAOS, 67 (1947), 160-165. 


Sanson D’Abbeville (1600-1667)* when he pre- 
pared his second edition of L’Asie in 1658. The 
celebrated cosmographer wished to insert into his 
Atlas the best available map of China. He appar- 
ently was not entirely satisfied with the map of 
Martinus Martini (1614-1661)* published in the 
Novus Atlas Sinensis in 1655 by his competitor 
in cartography, Jean Blaeu, in Amsterdam.® San- 
son considered several maps he had at hand:?° 


7 Cf. Biographie universelle, XXXVII, 654-655; R. V. 
Tooley, Maps and Map-Makers, pp. 40-41, 106; Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana, XXX (1936), 756. 

5 Martini was born in Trente, Italy, in 1614, entered 
the Jesuit order in 1631, was sent to the China missions 
in 1643, returned to Europe in 1653, and went back to 
China in 1657, where he died in 1661. He is celebrated 
for his Novus Atlas Sinensis (vide infra), but he left 
several other writings, of which De bello Tartarico 
(Antverpiae, 1654) is of documentary value for the 
study of the Manchu invasion of China in 1644. Cf. L. 
Pfister, Notices, I, 256-262; C. Sommervogel, Biblio- 
theque, V, 646-651; Henri Bernard, ‘“ Les sources mon- 
goles et chinoises de l’atlas Martini (1655) ,” Monumenta 
Serica, XII (1947), 127-144. 

®The copyright, granted by Emperor Ferdinand III, 
Privilegium Caesareum, is dated Viennae 7 Januarii, 
1655; the maps were published in Amsterdam by Joannes 
Blaeu in the same year in Amsterdam. On the title-piece 
engraving the title of Martini’s atlas is as follows: 
Jf. Nowvs / Atlas / Sinensis / A / Martino / Mar- 
tinio / Soe. Iesv / Descriptvs 7 Et / Seren. Archi- 
dvei # Leopoldo / Gvilielmo / Avstriaco / Dedica- 
tvs. 7 In the “ Approbationes,” dated March 1 and 
March 25, 1654, the title was given: Atlas Sinicus, sive 
Magni Sinarum Imperii Geographica descritio, auctore 
R. P. Martino Martinio Societatis Jesu. Martini put 
another title of his atlas on p. 1: Atlas Eatremae Asiae 
sive Sinarum imperii geographica descriptio. On the Ger- 
man edition of the atlas the title was modified again. 
Cf. H. Verhaeren, “ A German Edition of Fr. Martini’s 
Novus Atlas Sinensis,’ Monumenta Serica, XII (1947). 
260-265, and the illustration of the title-page. 

10 Cf. N. Sanson d’Abbeville, L’Asie en plusieurs cartes 
nouvelles et exactes en divers traitez de geographie et 
Whistoire (Paris, 1658), 73: “... J’ai vu 3 diverses 
cartes ... toutes grandes, belles et plus particulieres .. . 
celle du P. M. Ruggieri, qui est dans la Bibliothéque, 
de S.A.R. Mgr. le Due d’Orléans, et dans le Palais 
d’Orléans; celle du P. Martini gravée en Hollande par 
Blaeu; et celle du P. Boym, qui a été proposée au feu 
Sieur Mariette Pére, pour la faire graver et donner au 
jour.... Et ce qui est a remarquer, les auteurs ..., 
tous jésuites; et les cartes toutes approchant d’un carré, 
et qui n’a pas plus d’entendue du midi au Septentrion 
que d’Occident en Orient. ... Il semble que ces trois 
auteurs du moins devraient s’accorder en ce qui est de 
l’entendue du pays en général, s’accorder dans la forme 
et dans la grandeur des Provinces les unes a l’egard des 














the manuscript maps by Michael Ruggieri (1543- 
1607)*! and Michael Boym, the map of M. Martini 
published by Blaeu, and a map of Alvarez Semedo 
(1585-1658).** But the cartographer was disap- 
pointed with all these maps and particularly with 
their different measurements of the Chinese conti- 
nent. Semedo, said Sanson, estimated China to be 
the same size as Europe, whereas China on Mar- 
tini’s map was twice as large as Europe, on Boym’s 
three times, and on Ruggieri’s four times as large. 
“The differences are so disparate as to be of no 
help in arriving at any sensible conclusion.” ? 

About Boym’s map Sanson remarks that on it 
are indicated fifteen or sixteen provinces, but that 
autres; dans les nomes, le rang, le nombre et la situation 
des principales places; dans le cours des viviéres, dans 
la grandeur et la forme des principaux lacs, etc... . 
C’est la ot j'ai trouvé tant de différences que des trois 
trés rarement les deux se trouverant d’accord.” 

1M. Ruggieri, born in Spinazzola, Italy, in 1543, en- 
tered the Jesuit order in 1572, arrived in China in 1580, 
died in Salerno in 1607. He is one of the first Jesuits 
and companions of Matteo Ricci in China. Cf. L. Pfister, 
Notices, I, 15-21; C. Sommervogel, Bibliotheque, VII, 
316-317; IX, 826; Pasquale M. D’Elia, 8.J., Fonti 
Ricciane: Documenti originali concernenti Matteo Ricci 
e la storia delle prime relazioni tra VEuropa e la Cina 
(1579-1615) (Roma, La Libreria dello Stato, 1942 bs 
I, 147-148, n. 2. 

12 A. Semedo was born in Portugal in 1585, entered 
the Jesuit order in 1602, and came to China in 1613; 
he is famous for his description of Hsian-fu Nestorian 
Monument and for the work Imperio de la China. J cul- 
tura evangelica en él, por los religiosos de la Compania 
de Tesus . (Madrid, 1641). This book has several 
editions and translations. Cf. L. Pfister, Notices bio- 
graphiques, I, 143-147; C. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque, 
VII, 1113-1115; H. Cordier, Bioliotheca Sinica, I, 23-26. 

SN. Sanson, L’Asie, 73: “ Pour Ruggieri, la Chine 
est comprise entre le 18° de latitude et le 51°, entre le 
128° de longitude et le 170°, suit en tout 33° de latitude 
et 42° de longitude. 

“Martini ne lui donne que 23° de latitude (entre 18° 
et 41°) et 26° longitude (entre plus de 125° et 151°). 
Quant 4 Boym, l’écart entre les latitudes extrémes (17° 
et 46° 1/2) et les longitudes extrémes (113° et 143°) 
est sensiblement le méme (30°). 

“Semedo [another, the fourth Jesuit,] donne pour 
Yecart des latitudes 19° et pour celui des longitudes 20° 
a 22°. 

“ Ainsi Semedo estime la Chine aussi grande que tout 
YEurope. Il faudrait que l'Europe ne fat qu’environ la 
moitié de celle de Martini, le tiers de Boym, le quart de 
Ruggieri, puisque la Chine de Ruggieri est environ quatre 
fois, Boym trois fois, Martini deux fois autant que pour- 
rait étre celle de Semedo. Cette differences est trop 
sensible pour n’en rien dire.” 
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it has no clear subdivisions (fu, chou, hsien) as 
on the maps of Martini and Ruggieri. Boym only 
marked greater cities (fu) and did not differen- 
tiate them clearly from other places, but his map 
has “les caracteres chinois avec les latins.” ™* 
Sanson prepared the drawing of Boym’s map, pre- 
served today in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
in the Collection D’Anville.* But in the 1658 
edition of the L’Asie, Sanson inserted the map of 
tuggieri, which is, in general, a far less accurate 
map than Boym’s. However, in his 1683 edition 
of L’Asie*® Sanson replaced Ruggieri’s map with 
Boym’s mappa, adding to it the western territories 
bordering on China Proper and roughly corre- 
sponding to southeastern Tibet, the eastern terri- 
tory of Burma, Tonkin, northern Annam (called 
by him “ Cochin Chine”), northern Luzon Island, 
the Island of Formosa and Ryukyu Archipelago, 
Western Japan, and the Island of Korea (sic!) 


™*N. Sanson. L’Asie, 73: “Le P. Boym distingue 
aussi 15 ou 16 provinces; il ne remarque point la sub- 
division . . . comme le P. Martinius; il ne distingue pas 
nettement les Fu, les Ceu, les Hien, comme Ruggiery et 
Martinius, encore que souvent ceux-il ne s’en accordant 
pas bien ensemble; il remarque seulement les Fu, ou les 
plus grandes villes, par un quarré, confond tout le reste 
sous la figure d’un ovale ou d’un rond, comme Pur- 
chas, . . . qu’il fait de diverses grandeurs suivant qu’il 
rencontre plus ou moins d’espace. . Cette carte a de 
plus . . . les caractéres chinois avec les latins.” 

1° Bibliothéque Nationale, Section Géographique, car- 
ton No, 7152; Ruggieri’s map is in carton No. 7151, and 
Martini’s in No. 7153. 

16 Nicolas Sanson d’ Abbeville, L’Asie en plusieurs cartes 
nouvelles et exactes; et en divers traittés de géographie 
et @histoire. La ou sont décrits succinctement, et avec 
une belle methode, et facile ses empires, ses monarchies, 
ses estats, etc. Les moeurs, les langues, les religions, les 
richesses de ses peuples, etc. Et ce quil y a de plus beau, 
et de plus rare dans toutes ses parties, et dans ses iles. 
Par le S.[ieur] Sanson d’Abbeville, Geographe Ordin. du 
Roy. It is the second part of the volume composed of 
“ L’Europe,” “ L’Asie,” “ L’ Afrique ” and “ L’Amerique.” 
Each part of the entire volume has separate pagination. 
“L’Asie” has 102 pp., [2] 1., 18 folded maps. The title 
page for the whole volume has the same wording as each 
part except the first word, which is “ L’Europe,” and is 
dated: Sur la copie imprimée a Paris, chez l’autheur, 
dans le Cloitre de Saint Germain de l’Auger-rois, joig- 
nant la grande Porte du Cloitre. M.DC.XXXIII. The 
copy I examined is in the Division of Maps, Library of 
Congress, Washington, press mark: G 114. 8 22:, see also 
Philip Lee Phillip, A List of Geographical Atlases in 
the Library of Congress with Bibliographical Notes 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1909-1920), 
I, 240-241. 
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separated from Southern Manchuria. These are 
given as bordering territories, or the “confinia” 
as it would be expressed in seventeenth century 
geographical terminology. It is impossible to know 
whence these additions were selected by Sanson 
since the edition of 1683 was published by his 
sons Guillaume (d. 1703) and Nicolas Adrien 
(d.1708),*? a fact which is not indicated on the 
title page.** Most probably they did not change 
the material of their father, indicating only on 
the title page: “Sur la copie imprimée a Paris, 
Chez l’autheur.” 

The China Proper in my evaluation is un- 
doubtedly drawn from Boym’s copy in the pos- 
session of the great cartographer. Sanson did not 
accept Boym’s presentation of Korea as a penin- 
sula and changed the shape of the Island of 
Formosa. Sanson, eliminating from Boym’s Sina- 
rum Universalis Mappa extramural northern terri- 
tories called “ Katay,” left a blank space on his 
map, concerning himself with the “ Rayavme de 
la Chine,” which he indicated by the very title of 
the map. He, however, followed Boym’s latitude 
exactly, although he modified his longitude. Little 
can be said, therefore, about the comparison of the 
manuscript map and Sanson’s engraving because 
a special study would be required for the possible 
establishment of other sources used by this pains- 
taking cartographer in the final execution of the 
map. 

It is important, however, to note that Nicolas 
Sanson, before he published the edition of L’Asie 
in 1658, issued a single coloured map of China in 
1656 by M. Ruggieri. Here, in the cartouche, he 
had already evalued the maps of China by Michael 
Ruggieri, Martinus Martini, and Michael Boym: 


La Chine Rofavme: Ceste Carte nést quén abregé 
d’une autre tres belle, fort grande, et fort particuliere; 
qui est dans le Cabinet de S.A.R. Monseigt. le Duc 
d’Orleans: la ou Matheo Neronj son Auteur asseure 
quelle a esté dressée dans Rome en 1590, et tirée de 
quatre divers Livres, jmprimes dans la Chine; et dont 
le P. Michel Ruggiery Iesuite donna l’explication a ce 
Neronj. Le nay peu mettre dans cet abregé que les Villes 
du premier et du second rang; n’ayant eu asses de place 


17 Cf, Biographie Universelle, XXXVII, 654-655; R. V. 
Tooley, Maps and Map-Makers (London: B. T. Batsford 
Ltd., 1949), 40-41. 

%* See note 16 and illustration of the title-page of the 
edition 1683 of which a copy is in the Library of Con- 
gress. Cf. P. L. Phillips, A List of Geographical Atlases 
in the Library of Congress, I, 240-241. 


pour tout le reste. Cet abregé estant gravé L’ay eu la 
Chine du P. Martinius, et veu quelque chose de celle que 
le P. Bouyn veut donner au jour, et qu’il croit estre la 
meilleure de toutes. La Chine du P. Martinius est en 
Seize differentes Cartes, pour autant de provinces; mais 
qui ne sont pas plus amples, quelquefois moins que celle 
de Neronj: et quid j’ay voulu conferer ces Cartes les 
vnes avecq les autres, I’y ay trouve une tre grande dif- 
ference, et dans les noms, et dans les nombres des Fu, 
qui sont les plus grandes Villes, et les Ceu qui sont les 
secondes; encor plus dans tout le reste: foit pour le 
plan de la Carte, foit pour la position des places. Ce 
qui me fait croire que ce Cartes sont tirées de divers 
Autheurs du Pays, et quil sera difficile d’en juger le 
meilleur. Nous en dirons quelque chose guand nous en 
aurons l’occasion. Par N. Sanson d’Abbeville Geographe 
Ordinaire du Roy. A Paris. Chez Pierre Mariette, Rue 
S. Iacque a l’Esperance, avecq Priuilege du Roy Pour 
vingt Ans. 1656. 


In any case, Boym’s Sinarum Universalis Mappa 
remains an unpublished source of 17th century 
knowledge of Chinese topography, indicating as 
it does the administrative divisions and mineral 
wealth of this country, which attracted Western 
missionaries who preached the Gospel and the 
colonial navigators who engaged in vast commercial 
enterprise. 

The indication of mineral resources of China on 
the manuscript map is actually a nineteenth cen- 
tury feature, a great step forward in map drawing. 
As a novelty at the time, and adding to the interest 
in Boym’s work, the announcement stressed that 
the map was to be published with Chinese charac- 
ters of the topographical names and their trans- 
literation. It would, therefore, have been the first 
map of China printed in the authentic native 
script. 

* * 

The second and most important part of Boym’s 
“ Atlas Imperii Sinarum” was discovered in Bib- 
liotheea Vaticana in the midst of the work on the 
general catalogue of the Library. Volume 210,’° 
compiled by Professor Paul Pelliot, Inventaire 
sommaire des manuscrits et imprimés de la Bib- 
liothéque Vaticane, has an entry which reads as 
follows: “Grand in-folio, Manuscrit / ‘ Magni 
Catay / quod olim Serica, modo Sinarum est 
monarchia / Quindecim regnorum / Octodecim 
geographicae tabulae’ // par Michel Boym de la 
Compagnie de Jésus.” *° 





1° Robert Chabrié in his Michel Boym, 256, gives the 
number of the volume as 45. 
*° This manuscript was not mentioned by Louis Pfister, 
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This very important manuscript source for the 
study of the cultural interchange of the Western 
World with China was unknown to historians be- 
fore 1922, the date of the compilation of the 
above-mentioned volume, and even today has not 
been explored.*? It is catalogued under the sigil: 
Fondo Borgia Cinese 531, and is composed of 
three leaves and seventeen maps of the fifteen 
provinces of China, 43 cm. long and 31 cm. wide. 
To this “grand folio” is added an eighteenth 
map, the general map of China, Sinarum Unt- 
rersalis Mappa, discussed by us as the first part 
of the whole Boym geographic manuscript. This 
map is much larger in size (85.5 em. by 82 cm.) 
than the rest of the codex. Boym procured maps 
of the fifteen provinces according to the Ming 
administrative division : 


1. Chihli (Capital Province) 

2. Shantung 9. Kiangsi 

3. Shansi 10. Hukwang 
4. Shensi 11. Szechwan 
5. Honan 12. Yunnan 

6. Nanking 13. Kweichow 
7. Chekiang 14. Kwangsi 

8. Fukien 15. Kwangtung 


The province of Chihli is termed “ Pekim” and 
identified with the old Cathay. The two additional 
maps are for Liaotung Peninsula, then under 
Shantung province, and Hainan Island, under 
Kwangtung. 

The eighteen maps which form the body of the 


in his Notices, nor by Carlos Sommervogel, in the Bib- 
liothéque, nor by Jozef Brown in the Biblioteka pisarzéw 
assystencji polskiej (The library of the Jesuit writers 
of Poland). It was unknown to R. Streit in his Biblio- 
theca missionum. The first mention of the manuscript is 
by Robert Chabrié in his Michel Boym. Pelliot, strange 
to say, in his long review of the Chabrié’s book, “‘ Michel 
Boym,” T“oung Pao, XXXI (1934), 95-151, did not refer 
to the MS. which he catalogued in Rome. Cf. also H. 
Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, V, 3644. 

** A general notice about Boym’s maps may be found 
in the R. Chabrié’s Michel Boym, 231-231, and in J. 
Krzyszkowski’s “ Pierwszy polski atlas Chin,” Misje 
Katolickie, LIII (1934), 232-234. 

*2 For the study of ancient geography see H. Cordier, 
Bibliotheca Sinica, I, 109-112; F. S. Couvreur, S.J., 
Géographie ancienne et moderne de la Chine, with 3 
maps (Hien Hien: Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 
1917); Albert Herrmann, Historical and Commercial 
Atlas of China (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, 1935. 


Borgia manuscript ** are preceded by a title page, 
a table of contents, and a list of maps, as follows: ** 


Fol. lr. / Magni Catay 7/7 Quod olim Serica, et 
modo Sinarum est Monarchia./ Quindecim 
Regnorum./ Octodecim geographicae Tabu- 
lae.f/ 

J Syllabus eorum quae continentur./ Pro- 
loquium. / 

Quae Sinensibus origo universi, et an illius 
Deum agnoverint conditorem./ 


Fol. 2r. 
Caput 1. 
Caput 2. Quam figuram Sinenses terrae attribuant, 
et quando illam geographice depingant,/ 


quale ijsdem coelum, quae signa, constella- 
tiones, et quodanni exordium./ 


Cap. 3. Utrum antiqua Serica, et Magnum Catay 


fuerit Sina, et unde nomen Sinarum./ 
Quae Sinensum origo, et illorum primi homi- 
nis, atque Imperatorum ad haec usque tem- 
pora, genealogia. / 


ot 


Cap. De Sinici Imperij politico et militari regi- 
mini./ 

De magnitudine ejusdem, multitudine homi- 
num, muris_ borealibus, arenario / freto, 
numero prouinciarum atque ciuitatum, flu- 
uijs huam, et yam, Cu, Kiam,/ ubertate 
soli, fructibus, mercibus, vestitu, cerimonijs 
et virtutibus / Incolarum./ 

De Lingua Sinarum, libris, gradibus litera- 
torum, et de artibus liberalibus,/ atque 
mechanicis./ 

De Sectis quae inter Sinas vigent, et an S. 
Thomas Apost. Sinis / euangelium praedi- 
caverit, deque Macao civitate./ 

Se S Francisci Xaverii, et Venerabilis P. 
Mathaej Ricci, aliorumque / Patrum e So- 
cietate Jesu in Sinas Ingressu./ 


> 


Cap. 7. 


Cap. 9. 


[Cap. 10?] De vestigijs S. Euangeliae / praedications 
repertis, Residentijs, et Ecclesijs erectis, de 
numero ad haec / tempora babtizatorum, 


nee non spe maxima uniuersi Imperij con- 
versionis. / 


Sequntur octodecim tabulae / geographicae./ 


1*, Sinarum Imperij 160 regionis cum Reg- 
norum confinium descriptione./ 

2*, Pékim, olim Catay./ 

3*. Xan tum./ 





23 The Most Reverend Abbot A. M. Albareda, O.S. B., 
Prefect of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, kindly 
permitted me in the past summer (1952) to investigate 
the manuscripts in the Vatican Library for the book on 
Boym’s Atlas Sinensis. 

24 On the title-page of the MS. from the left corner to 
the right in a rising line, on the bottom of the folio is 
the hand annotation: “Comprado di 15 April 1729 per 
lire 325. Riamonteger.” It is impossible at preseut to 
identify Riamonteger. 
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4°. Leto Tum./ 
5". Xah S¥.7 
6". Xén Sy, olim Serica, et M. Veneto, Sin 


Gui.f 

7*. Hé Nan.7 

8*. Nan Kim, quod et Man. Gin et Cuin say 
Veneti.7 

9. Cié Kiam./ 

10°. Fo Kién./ 

11*. Kiim S¥./7 

12%. Hai Quam.7 

13°. Sa Ciuén./ 

Fol. 3r. 14%. Yan nin./ 

15*. Kuéy Ciei./ 

16*. Quam Sy./7 

17*. Quam Tum./ 

18". Hay nain./ 
Singulae habent descriptiones suas, cum 
metallis quae producunt, et rebus quibus 
abundant. 7 


In spite of these ten chapter headings no text 
corresponding thereto is found in the present 
manuscript preserved at Fondo Borgia. Whether 
then this manuscript is complete in itself or a 
draft for a larger work later completed by Boym 
is not certain. We may assume that Boym changed 
the wording of the previous table of contents with 
the intention of including the material which he 
had already prepared under chapter headings, 
since this conjecture is supported by the pre- 
served manuscripts of the Brevis Sinarum de- 
scriptio, and the published Tabula Sinensis. On 
these, parts three and four of the whole Boym 
Atlas, we shall dwell upon below. 

The legenda on the maps are of special interest. 
Some are given as translations along with their 
Chinese text. These are mostly mineralogical sym- 
bols, short statistical notes relating to the number 
of provinces (sheng), prefectures (fu), and dis- 
tricts (Asien). Others are references to the map 
names corresponding to Marco Polo’s narrative, 
or to the Chronica mundi of St. Antoninus Forci- 
lioni (1389-1459), Archbishop of Florence.” 
Another group of “legends” consists of remarks 
and explanatory notes about things Chinese or 
notes on such things as the appearance of strange 
crabs in 1644 with painted crosses on their backs, 





“> Boym referred to the world chronicle by St. Anto- 
nius, Archbishop of Florence, Opus eacellentissimum 
hystoriarnm seu chronicarum. . Domini Antonini 
Archiepiscopi Florentini . .. in 4 vols. first ed. Venice 
1480; Boym might have a new edition of 1587 (Lugduni) 
in 3 vols., annotated by Peter Maturus, 8. J. 


near the Island of Shang Ch‘uan _-JI] (on the 
MS. is: Sanchen =¥H) where St. Francis de 
Xavier died in 1552. 

But the most attractive are colour drawings 
with short notes covering the margins or empty 
spaces on the provincial maps. The province of 
“Peking” is adorned with imperial costumes and 
a powerful tiger (pao-hsiian ¥1¥%) ; the peninsula 
of Liaotung, with a picture of a pheasant, the 
royal bird (feng-huang JA); Shansi, with a 
musk deer (shé-hsiang Jf) and military types; 
Kwangsi, with a branch of cinnamon (kuei-p‘i 
FE JX); Chekiang, with a gold bird (chin-ch‘iao 
> ) sitting on the branch of a blossoming plum 
tree; Hukwang, with a flower of yolang (yii-lan 
ej ) along with a bird; Yunnan, with a squirrel 
(sung-shu #$§); Shensi, with a rhubarb (t‘ai- 
huang 7} ) and Nestorian cross; Honan, with 
a turtle (lii-mao-kuei REG ) ; Nanking, with a 
peony (mu-tan $#:F}) and types of high imperial 
officials; Fukien, with a ginger plant (shéng- 
chiang 4-#) and three Nestorian crosses; Kwei- 
chow, with scenes of officials dining and receiving 
an imperial rescript as well as with a shrub of 
Chinese root (fu-ling #R%); Shantung, with 
a water buffalo chasing a man; Szechwan, with a 
pheasant (yeh-chi BPRS ) ; Kwangtung, with a lotus 
plant (lien-hua 3 #E) ; Kiangsi, with a group of 
magistrates and with a ch‘un-ch‘iu-hua #RRKAE 
flower. 

These pictures, beautifully executed and col- 
oured, undoubtedly have been drawn by a Chinese 
hand. They are conceived not only as pictorial 
information but also as illustrations pertaining to 
China and as lavish decorations according to the 
vogue of the seventeenth century map-makers, 
mostly Dutch, after the fashion of celebrated six- 
teenth century cartographers ** like Gerard Merca- 
tor (1512-1594), Abraham Ortelius (1527-1598), 
Gerard de Jode (1509-1591), Jodocus Hondius 
(1563-1611), and others. 

Michael Boym’s cartographical embellishments 
are not fictitious like those to be found on the 
Voyages ** illustrated and published by Johann 





*6 Cf. F. Van Ortroy, Remarkable Maps of the 15th, 
16th and 17th Centuries (Amsterdam, 1894). 

*? His India Orientalis was published in many parts in 
Latin, Dutch and German. It included various voyages 
and narrations, collected, illustrated, and published by 
Johann Theodore De Bry and some by Johann Israel De 
Bry. With them worked an as yet little known Pole, 














Theodor De Bry (1561-1623), very popular in the 
time of Jesuit Asiatic explorations. His illustra- 
tions are distinctly naturalistic and documentary. 
In the central archives of the Jesuits, at the Borgo 
Spirito Santo in Rome, there are preserved draw- 
ings-* which were collected by our geographer 
during his stay in China and which he used for 
the illustrations of his Atlas. Likewise Boym’s 
Flora Sinensis,*® published in Vienna in 1656 and 
republished in a French translation by Melchise- 
dech Thevenot (1620-1692) in 1664, 1666 and 
1696 in Paris,°° contains the same drawings of 
Chinese fauna and flora, less artistically executed, 
perhaps in Boym’s hand, which does not seem to 
be especially gifted in painting. But the Boymian 
pictures from Flora Sinensis became prototypes or 
copies of many illustrations taken by Athanasius 
Kircher for his China Illustrata** in the French 
and English versions, which again was a source 
for 17th and 18th century illustrations of China. 


* * * 


As regards the third part of Boym’s manuscript, 
the celebrated polyhistor and scientist of the 17th 
century, Joannes Baptista Riccioli (1598-1671) ,** 


Gothard Arthus of Gdansk (Danzig), patronized by 
King Sigismund III of Poland. The largest collection 
of the De Bry edition which I have had an opportunity 
to examine is in the British Museum. Cf. also British 
Museum General Catalogue of Printed Books, XXVII 
(1939), 413-440; A. G. Camus, Memoire sur les collec- 
tions de voyages des de Bry et de Thevenot (Paris: 
Baudouin, 1802). 

*° Cf. J. Krzyszkowski, “ Pierwszy polski atlas Chin,” 
234b. 

2° Flora Sinensis, fructus floresque humillime porri- 
gens, .. . emmissa in publicum a R. P. Michaele Boym, 
Societatis Jesu... (Viennae Austriae: Typis Matthaei 
Rictij, 1656). Only two complete copies are known, one 
in the British Museum, another in the Jagiellonian 
Library in Cracow. The Cracow copy is in better state 
of preservation and of finer colouring. 

3° Cf. Nouvelle biographie générale, XLV (1866), 125- 
126; Biographic universelle (Michaud), XLI, 323-326, 
with bibliographical notes. Thevenot’s publications are 
to be found in the British Museum, Newberry Library 
(Chicago), and New York Public Library. 

31 Cf. Boleslaw Szezesniak, “ Athanasius Kircher’s China 
Illustrated,” Osiris, X (1952), 409-411. 

*2 Giovanni Battista Riccioli, an Italian Jesuit, and 
pelyhistor, born on April 17, 1598, in Ferrara, entered 
the Jesuit order in 1614 in Novellara, died in Bologna 
in 1671. To his name he used to add Ferrariensis after 
the name of his birthplace. His fame rests on his astro- 
nomical theory which combined the theories of Ptolemy 
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in his Geographiae et hydrographiae reformatae 
libri duodecim,** says that the material on China 
received by him from Michael Boym included also 
a table of longitudes of the Chinese cities: “Tabula 
Chinensis, ex P. Michaelis Boym Magna Tabula 
excerpta in qua M. Metropoles indicat; R. Resi- 
dentias PP. Soc. Jesu.”** This table is only a 
fraction of the material given to Riccioli, “inter 
alia,” as he admits.*® 

From Riccioli’s heading we learn that Boym’s 
geographic material contained a large table of the 





and Brahe and was expounded in the works, Almages- 
tum novum astronomiam veteram novamque complectens 
(Bologna, 1651 and Frankfurt, 1652), Argomento fisico- 
matematico contra il moto diurno della terra (Bologna, 
1668), Apologia... contra systema Copernicianum (Vene- 
zia, 1667-1669, four pamphlets), and others. He is also 
known for his geographical and hydrographical studies 
in the Geographia et hydrographia reformata. Cf. Enci- 
clopedia Italiana, XXIX, (1936), 251; Angelo Fabroni, 
Vitae Italorum doctrina eaxcellentium qui saeculi XVII. 
et XVIII. flouerunt (18 vols., Pisis, MDCCLXXVIII- 
MDCCXCIX, II, 359-378; Giannandrea Barotti, Memorie 
storiche di letterati Ferraresi. Opera postuma di Gian- 
nandrea Barotti. (Edizione seconda dell’Abate Lorenzo 
Barotti, Ferrara, MDCCXCIII), II,.270-277; A. Sommer- 
vogel, Bibliotheque, VI, 1796-1805; Nouvelle biographie 
générale, XLII (1863), 147-149; Biographie universelle 
(Michaud), XXXV, 564-566. 

83 The title-page of the first edition is as follows: 
Geographiae / Et / Hydrographiae / Reformatae / 
Libri Dvodecim / Quorum Argumentum sequens Pagina 
explicabit. 7 Ad Illvstriss. Et Eacellentiss. D. / D. 
Caroluom Emmanvelem / A Simiana Marchionem Li- 
burni, ete. Auctore Reu. P. f/f Io. Baptista Ric- 
ciolio / Ferrariensi / Societatis Iesv. / Bononiae, / 
Es Typographia Haeredis Victorij Benatij. MDCLXI. / 
Superiorum Permissv. / The second edition, “ nuper 
recognita et aucta,” was published in Venice in 1672 by 
Ioannes La Nou. I consulted both editions in the British 
Museum. 

3tTIn the first edition of 1661, the Tabula Chinensis 
is on pp. 315-316; in the second edition, 1672, on the 
p. 306. 

85 Cf. 2nd edition, 306, “ Praetera P. Michael Boymus 
Polonus, qui diu apud Sinas versatus fuit, et ex suis 
et nostrorum laboribus, et industrijs molitur ingentem 
Tabulam Regni Sinensis, dum Romam tendens substitit 
Bononiae, mihi liberalissime inter alia communicavit 
sequentem Catalogum urbium Sinensium, in quibus omni- 
bus, quatuor tantummodo exceptis, degunt Societatis 
nostrae homines, et quarum latitudinem pro certa, et 
rata ex observationibus habet. Addit etiam Longitu- 
dinem, sed de hac libro sequenti, et diversos accentus, 
quos Sinenses usurpant.” Cf. also A. Baudrillart and 
others, Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclési- 
astiques (Paris, 1912——), IX, 319. 
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longitudes of Chinese cities, the “ Magna Tabula,” 
such as we find in the Novus Atlas Sinensis ** 
by Martinus Martini published in Amsterdam by 
Joannes Blaeu in 1655. 

Here is additional evidence that Boym visited 
Riccioli, stopping in Bononia on his way to 
Loretto, in January or the beginning of February, 
1653, and that he was called ** from Venice by the 
General of the Jesuit order, Goswin Nickel (1584- 
1664),°° who ordered Boym to hasten first to 
Rome from his Venetian receptions as Ming am- 
bassador. Nickel, at the beginning of Boym’s 
diplomatic mission, was displeased by his inde- 
pendent action. And the General already knew 
that the Manchu invaders had already: set up a 
new dynastic regime with which he was bound to 
establish a modus vivendi for the continuation of 
Jesuit work in this portion of Manchu-occupied 
China. The idealism of the Polish Jesuit and his 
Austrian friend, Andreas Wolfgang Xavier Koffler 
(1613-1651),** resident at the fugitive court of 
Yung-li, contrasted sharply with the realistic 
policy of the General of the Jesuits. It constituted 
the personal tragedy of two Europeans who re- 
mained loyal to the hopeless cause of the legitimate 
pretender to the defeated Ming dynasty. 


36 Cf. Novus Atlas Sinensis a Martino Martinio Soc. 
Jesu descriptus et Seren.mo Archiduci Leopoldo Guili- 
elmo Austriaco dedicatus (Amstelodami, 1655), entitled: 
“Catalogus longitudinum ac latitudinum omnium loco- 
rum imperii Sinici, quorum sit im nostris mappis men- 
” n. nb. fflr-l0r, after the text and following 


” 


ae 
the page 171, between the “Index .. . 

8? Cf. Jesuit Roman Archives, press mark: Jap. Sin. 
77, letter of M. Boym dated already in Loretto, Feb. 21, 
1653; see also I. T. Dunin Szpot’s MS., Collectanea his- 
toriae Sinensis, I, f. 118v., Jesuit Archives, Rome, press 
mark: Jap. Sin. 104. 

38 Cf. C. Sommervogel, Bibliotheque, V, 1706-1707. 
Gosevin Nickel, born in Coslar, 1584, entered the Jesuit 
order, 1604, held important offices in the order, general 
of the order, 1652, died in Rome, 1664. He is prominent 
for his zeal of poverty and discipline of the Jesuits. 
Fr. Nickel found Boym as one of the most prominent 
members of his Society. See Dunin Szpot, op. cit., f. 
122v. et. seq. 

%® Andreas Wolfgang Kofller, also named Xavier Kof- 
fler, an Austrian, born in Kaems, 1613, entered the 
Jesuit order, 1627, sent to China, 1646, where he joined 
the Yung-li court and together with Boym worked on 
the conversion of fugitive Mings, eventually baptizing 
the family of the “Emperor.” Yung-li was not con- 


verted. Cf. L. Pfister, Notices, vol. I, pp. 265-269; C. 
Sommervogel, Bibliotheque, IV, 1156-1157. 


That portion of the geographical material lent 
to J. B. Riccioli has not as yet been discovered, 
However, there are some indications of their wan- 
derings in the 18th century which in time may 
help to identify them; in my opinion, Riccioli’s 
work Tabula latitudinum nova, published in 
Vienna in 1689, is most probably taken from the 
Boym’s manuscript.*® 


ak ak % 


The fourth part of the Boym gevgraphic manu- 
script, the Brepis Sinarum Imperu descriptio, is 
preserved in two copies. The larger copy is in the 
Jesuit central archives in Rome, in the MSS. vol- 
ume marked Jap. Sinica 77, folio 33r. to 71r.*! 
The shorter copy, entitled Rerum Sinensium com- 
pendiosa descriptio, is in the manuscript collection 
of the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole Sainte-Geneviéve, 
in Paris, a former Jesuit school commonly called 
Ecole des Postes.*? 

The Roman manuscript has a %5 page text 
written in an unknown hand, with Boym’s correc- 
tions in both the margin and in the text. Its com- 
pleteness (the last page or so, to be sure, are miss- 
ing) gives the impression of a work, written as it 
is in the clear hand of a copyist,** which is pre- 
pared and ready for publication. 

The whole manuscript is composed of two parts. 
Part one is Brevis Sinarum Imperii descriptio; 
part two has twelve chapters of text with long 





*” My present supposition is that it might be Tabula 
latitudinum et longitudinum nova (Viennae, 1689), ac- 
cording to the expression of Riccioli in the 2nd ed. of 
Geographiae, p. 306: “.. . , sed de hae libro se- 
quenti, . . .”., Boym’s codex was in France, in Marietti’s 
hand and others. Portions (copies) are preserved today 
in Paris, f.e. Mappa, ut supra; Brevis descriptio Sina- 
rum in the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole Sainte-Genevieéve. 
Codex Borgia Cinese 531 was acquired from private hand 
as late as 1729. I have not been able to locate in the 
U. S. Riecioli’s Tabula latitudinum et longitudinum 
nova... (Viennae, 1689). 

** The microfilm copy of the MS. was procured by the 
kindness of Felix Lason, S.J., of Rome, together with 
other MSS. of Boym’s letters and writings as well as 
portions of the MS. chronicle by I. T. Dunin Szpot to 
which we have already referred. 

*° Cf. R. Chabrié, Michel Boym, pp. 234, 260. My let- 
ters sent to the manuscript keeper of the Ecole de Sainte- 
Geneviéve in 1945 have been not answered as yet and I 
depend on the information given by Chabrié. 

*? The ink seeped in many places through the both 
sides of leaves of the MS., causing some difficulty in 
reading. 
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Manuscript map of China by Michacl Boym from his Magni Catay, preserved in the 
Bibliotheca Vaticana Fondo Borgia Cinese, 531. 

















titles. The two parts differ in subject matter. 
This difference is emphasized by the title under 
which part one of the manuscript is catalogued, 
and which is of geographic character; the second 
part of the manuscript, on the other hand, is 
divided into unnumbered chapters and treats the 
invasion of Manchu, the end of the Mings, and 
the life of the fugitive court of the Ming pretender, 
the “ Emperor” Yung-li. 

The second part of the manuscript is of great 
value for historians since it contains an eye-witness 
account of the tragic fate of the court: the ruin 
of the old dynasty, the division of the country 
into loyalists and, we might say, realists, and the 
reliance of the court on Western help, for which 
ambassadors were sent to the Portuguese in Macao 
and to the Holy See in Rome. Here also is de- 
scribed the discovery and the history of the Nes- 
torian Monument at Hsianfu, the introduction of 
Jesuit missions into China, the work of St. Francis 
de Xavier and Matteo Ricci, the first pioneers of 
the missions. Stress is put on the work of Andreas 
Wolfgang Xavier Koffler, who together with Boym 
baptized the empresses and the first minister as 
well as other persons in the entourage of Yung-li. 
This is the chapter of great pathos. One wonders 
whether their conversion was not partly a result 
of their misfortunes. The zeal of the imperial 
converts and the search for consolation in the new 
religion are accented, as well as the hope that the 
legitimate course will triumph. Finally the aims 
and journey of Boym as ambassador of the Mings 
are detailed. 

The Brevis Sinarum Imperii descriptio (ff. 33r.- 
38v.) deals with the geographic description of 
China, natural borders, climate, flora and fauna, 
provinces, peoples, imperial palaces, transport and 
postal organization, and with the origin and char- 
acteristics of the Chinese people.** This text ac- 
companies the Boym atlas and evidently was 
written for just this purpose. That it was attached 
to the twelve succeeding chapters can only be ex- 
plained, in my opinion, by the assumption that it 
was an additional part of the atlas—an addita- 
mentum involving contemporary events in China. 

The first project of the atlas text, as is evident 


‘t The beginning of that part, f. 33r., starts: “ Centum 
quondam et viginti novem regnorum, Sinensium mundus, 
australes et boreales populos, a aequinoctia linea ad 
aequor glaciale, occidentales et orientales a Caspio fere 
ad usque Coum mare complectebatur. .. .” 
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from the contents in the Borgia manuscript, was 
mostly geographic in nature. The present manu- 
script has only a very short, twelve page geographic 
text. The remainder is of cultural and historical 
interest, and of great documentary value. The 
material relating to the last days of the Ming 
tragedy is not to be found elsewhere. 

Following are the contents of the whole Roman 
copy of the Brevis Sinarum, which, with its de- 
scriptive titles, gives a good idea of Boym’s work: 


1) Brevis Sinarum Imperii descriptio (ff. 33r.-38v.). 


2) Caput De Sinarum borealibus muris, quibus a bar- 
baris defenduntur, causisque ob quas Tartari in 
Sinarum imperium irruperint (ff. 39r.-40v.). 


3) Caput De Signis et Prodigiis, bella (sic!) que 
Praecedentibus et Consequentibus. De funere Re- 
ginae Matris defunctae et morte Vam-lie Impera- 
toris (ff. 41r.-43v.). 


4) Caput De Vam-lie, Tay-ciam et Tien-ki Sinarum 
Imperatoribus (44lr.-46v.). 


5) Caput De Imperatore Cum-cim: ingressu militum 
Lusitanorum in Sinas: reformatione Sinensis Ca- 
lendarii per Patres Societatis Jesu, et principiis 
tumultuum (46v.-d0v.). 


6) Caput De Fidei Catholicae incremento apud Sinas 
et quomodo Patres Societatis Jesu Sinarum Im- 
peratori Sanctas Imagines et librum Evangelii ob- 
tulerunt (ff. 50r.-5lv.). 


7) Caput De Irruptione Latronum in urbem Pekini, 
morte Imperatoris Cum-cin atque ingressu Tarta- 
rorum in Sinas (ff. 52r.-53v.). 


8) Caput De Sinarum Imperatoris legitimi Don Ium- 
lie Coronatione. Supremi Cancellarii Pam Achillei 
pietate, atque Patris Andreae Xaverii Koffller So- 
cietatis Jesu cum utroque conversatione (ff. 53v.- 
56r.). 

9) Caput De baptismo Imperatricis Sinarum et duarum 
Reginarum, matris et uxoris imperatoris aliorum- 
que in aula (ff. 56r.-58r.). 


10) Caput De baptismo filii Imperatoris Don Ium-lie 
cui Nomen Constantinus, plurium regnorum Subiec- 
tione et muneribus quae Imperator misit ad Eccle- 
siam Macaensem in gratiarum-actionem Domino 
Coeli (ff. 58v.-60r.). 


11) Caput De pietate Imperatoris et Imperatricis, Don 
Pam Achillei Supremi Cancellarii Sinarum, Statu- 
que Ecclesiae aulicae (ff. 60r.-63v.). 


12) Quomodo ex regnis Sinarum Imperatrix Helena, 
Regina Imperatoris mater Maria, Regina eiusdem 
Coniux Anna, Filius Princeps et Heres Don Con- 
stantinus, nec non Generalissimus et Prorex ac 
Cancellarius miserint Prém Michaelem Boim Sanc- 
tae Sedi Apostolicae reddere obedientia (ff. 63v.- 
66v.). 
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13) Caput Refertur iter R. P. Michaelis Boym ex Sinis 
in Europam (ff. 67r.-71r.) .4° 


The Sainte-Geneviéve copy of the Brevis Sina- 
rum descriplio is a peculiar variant of the Roman 
manuscript. It bears its own title: Rerum Sinen- 
sium compendiosa descriplio, and it was prepared 
as a supplement to the general map of China 
which Boym negotiated for publication with the 
Dutch printer Laurentius Van Der Horn in Am- 
sterdam, as can be ascertained from the autograph 
inscription: “ Descriptio addenda Chartae Regni 
Chinae per P. Boym illatae et commodatae Dono. 
Laurentio Van Der-Horn, Amstelodam, latae, qua- 
tuor folia.” This “abridged” manuscript of 24 
pages is a digest of the Roman copy of the Brevis 
Sinarum and adds nothing new to its prototype. 
It was done for a particular purpose and illus- 
trates Boym’s unsuccessful efforts to publish his 
work. Whether the map is one of the two preserved 
copies or is another third copy yet unknown, is at 
present difficult to ascertain. 


* * * 


The atlases of Boym and Martini are similar in 
pattern but of distinct difference in many points 
and especially in the conception of a Chinese atlas. 
They contain a general map of China and maps 
of the fifteen provinces. They have tables of longi- 
tude and latitude and geographical descriptions of 
the country as well as reports on the political 
disorder caused by the invasion of the Manchu 
armies, which overthrew the old Ming dynasty 
and established their own imperial house. 

Martini in the Novus Atlas, apart from the dry 
geographical chapters pertaining to China Proper, 
included descriptions of the surrounding countries 
and of Japan and Korea. He also inserted a re- 
port on the Manchu, or as he says, the Tartar war 
in China, with separate pagination. The very 
wording of its title confirms his intention: De 
Bello Tartarico Historia; In qua, quo pacto Tar- 
lari hac nostra aetate Sinicum Imperium invase- 
rint, ac fere tolum accuparint, narratur ; eorumque 
mores breviter describuntur.*® In Martini’s com- 


*° This chapter is not complete, ending with the unfin- 
ished sentence: “Sequenti die”; one or two pages are 
missing. 

4° Cf. L. Pfister, Notices, vol. I, 261, gives first edi- 
tions: Antverpiae, 1654; Cologne, 1654; Romae, 1654 
and 1655; Amsterdam, 1655. There were also other edi- 
tions and translations. In Novus Atlas it has separate 


pilation even Jacobus Golius’ work, De Regno 
Catayo Additamentum, found room. 

Boym characterized in general the nature of the 
Chinese continent, putting the whole geographic 
stress on the maps of provinces taken directly 
from primary sources, from the Chinese material. 
On the provincial maps Boym indicated the re- 
sources of China and the administrative divisions 
of the country. He supplemented these informa- 
tive inclusions with numerous explanatory notes 
and illustrations of extensive interest. Martini’s 
maps are much poorer, mostly registering names 
of places; however, his tables of longitude and 
latitude make something of a contradiction. Mar- 
tini is more “ geographic”; whereas Boym brings 
in exceptionally valuable as well as interesting 
cultural and political information not to be found 
in Martini’s Atlas. Finally, Boym enriched his 
Atlas with authentic Chinese characters together 
with phonetic transliterations for these. He is 
more conscious of the originality of his work. 
Martini used Chinese sources but he was concerned 
also with the secondary ** sources of non-Chinese 
origin.** Boym’s geographical portions, especially 
the maps, are translations from Chinese sources 
only. And in this respect he is very original, 
adding meridians, parallels and topographical 
commentaries. 

Boym’s conception of a Chinese map was quite 





pagination, pp. 1-33; from p. 32 to 33, an appendix con- 
taining an excerpt from the Letter of Franciscus Bran- 
eatus, S.J., a Sicilian, written in Shanhai on Nov. 14, 
1651, concerning the court of Yung-li fleeing before the 
advancing Manchu armies. After this follows the “ In- 
dex Historiae Belli Tartarorum ” on three n. nb. pages. 
This work follows the index of the Novus Atlas, sepa- 
rately paginated, pp. i-xii, and next to it is De Bello 
Tartarico. ‘ 

‘7 Chapter on Peking province has quotations from 
Nicolas Trigault’s De christiana expeditione apud Sinas 
(Augustae Vindelicorum, 1605) and from Alvarez Se- 
medo’s Relatio de magna monarchia Sinarum (Madrid, 
1641). 

48 Cf. Henri Bernard, S.J., “ Les sources mongoles et 
chinoises de l’atlas Martini (1655) ,”’ Monumenta Serica, 
XII (1947), 127-144, and review of this paper by J. J. L. 
Duyvendak, T*oung Pao, XXXIX (1949), 199-203; 
Walter Fuchs, The Mongol Atlas of China by Sst-pen 
and the Kuang-yii-t‘hu, Monograph VIII of the Monu- 
menta Serica (Peiping: Fujen University, 1946); for 
the review of this work by J. J. L. Duyvendak see T*ung 
Pao, XXXIX, 197-198; see also J. J. L. Duyvendak,* 
“Early Chinese Studies,” T‘oung Pao, XXXII (1936), 
293-344. 
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modern, ahead of his times. He knew the erro- 
neous and fantastic: presentations (making little 
or no improvement on each other and based mostly 
on the narrations of Portuguese sailors or early 
missionaries) of Chinese topography by Ortelius, 
Linschoten, de Jode, Mercator and Hondius, who 
followed Ptolemaic conceptions of Asia, The Novus 
Atlas Sinensis of Martini had not yet been pub- 
lished when Boym brought out his material and 
announced his project. If we accept 1652 as the 
date of Boym’s arrival with his manuscript in 
Europe, we can consider him as the first to pre- 
pare a general Atlas of China. But Martini was 
fortunate enough to be the first to publish his 
Atlas. His publication completely changed the old 
European way of mapping the Chinese continent. 


Michael Boym in the compilation of his “Atlas” 
used several Chinese sources, mostly provincial 
geographies. But a striking similarity exists be- 
tween his general map of China and that of Lu 
Ying-yang PERER published at the very begin- 
ning of the 1/th century under the title Kuang- 
yii-chi FBR .*° ~The geography of Lu Ying- 
yang was consulted by Matteo Ricci for his third 
edition of a Chinese map of the world in Peking 
in 1602.°° This comprehensive work in 24 vol- 
umes, which treats also the surrounding countries 
of China and was published at the time of Ricci’s 
geographical work in Peking, was of undoubted 
value, in the opinion of his companions, as a source 
of information for the study of Chinese provinces. 
But the maps of Chinese provinces of the 17th 
century published in local geographies have very 
close similarity and identity. So it would be risky 
to assert that Boym consulted exclusively one 


“Cf. Alexander Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature. 
(Peking, re-issued by the French Bookstore, 1939), p. 48. 

°° Cf. Pasquale M. D’Elia, S. J., Jl Mappamondo Cinese 
del P. Matteo Ricci 8.I. (Terza edizione, Pechino, 1602) 
conservato presso la Bibelioteca Vaticana. Commentato, 
tradotto e annotato (Citta del Vaticano; Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, 1938), p. 181, and tables XV and 
XVI. For the study of Mr. Ricci’s world map see also: 
J. F. Baddeley, “ Father Matteo Ricci’s Chinese World 
Maps, 1584-1608,” The Geographical Journal of the Royal 
Geographic Society, L (Oct., 1919), 254-270; E. Heawood, 
“The Relationship of the Ricci maps,” ibid., 271-276; 
Lionel Giles, “ Translations of the Chinese World Map 
of Father Ricci,” ibid., LII (Dec., 1918), 367-385; ibid., 
LIIT (Jan., 1919), 19-30; L. Carrington Goodrich, 
“China’s First Knowledge of the Americas,” Geographi- 
cal Review, XXVIII, 400-411. 
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publication for his atlas. It would be safe, how- 
ever, to assert that the general map of Boym is 
taken from the map of Lu Ying-yang and that 
the provincial maps are from various sources. 
Boym’s translations from the Chinese into Latin 
were made by himself, as he had already demon- 
strated his well-grounded knowledge of Chinese. 
According to the common practice of early Euro- 
pean sinologists and missionaries in China, he also 
had a helper among the native Chinese converts. 
With Boym three Chinese names are associated: 
1) Andreas Chin, or Sin, or Hien; 2) Matthaeus 
Sina, or “the Chinese,” and 3) Joseph L6, or Ko, 
or K‘o.°! The names of the first two Chinese we 
see, together with the name of Boym, attached to 
the translation of the Hsianfu Nestorian Inscrip- 
tion, published in the China illustrata by Atha- 
nesius Kircher in 1667.5? Matthaeus Sina is 
mentioned as one of “viewers” of the Hsianfu 
Monument and one of the “ describers” of the re- 
production taken from the authentic monument.** 
To Boym’s diplomatic mission to Venice and Rome 
there was attached Joseph Kué gp#¥44. But of 
the three, only Andreas Cheng fl 34, a mili- 
tary officer of yu-chi 7M rank; accompanied the 
ambassador ** and stayed with him in Europe.* 
According to the Sebastien Cramoisy’s announce- 
ment, in 1654,°° Boym at that time worked on 
his books (all of them translations from the Chi- 





51 Robert Chabrié, op. cit., pp. 107, 157, 224. 

5° Cf. letter of Michael Boym, dated Rome, November 
4, 1653, inserted by Athanasius Kircher in his China 
monumentis, qua sacris qua profanis, nec non variis 
naturae et artis spectaculis, aliarumque rerum memora- 
bilium argumentis illustrata auspiciis Leopoldi Primi, 
Roman. Imper. semper augusti, munificentissimi mecae- 
natis (Amstelodami: Apud Jacobum a Meurs, M.DC. 
LXVII), pp. 7-10. The work of A. Kircher will be quoted 
henceforth as China illustrata. 

58 Cf. ibid., p. 10, “ Oculati inspectores Monumenti, nec 
non hujus Tabulae ex Prototypo descriptores.” 

54 China illustrata, p. 10. Boym says about his trans- 
lation of the Christian Inscription from Chinese into 
Latin: “... ut majori fide et soliditate perficeret, in 
hunc finem eandem quoque scripturam a nobili Juvene 
Sina Don Chin Andrea, individuo itineris mei Romam 
ad Sedem Apostolicam comite, ...” 

5> For the discussion of these three Chinese converts 
connected with Boym see: Henri Bernard’s review of 
R. Chabrié’s Michel Boym, in Monumenta Serica, I 
(1935-1936), 215; L. Pfister, Notices, I, 270; P. Pelliot’s 
Chinese transcription of the names of Boym’s helper is 
erroneous. 

56 Cf. Briefve relation, p. 72. 
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nese) towards the final preparation for printing. 
It would be reasonable, therefore, to accept Andreas 
Cheng as his technical assistant. Cheng’s pen- 
manship is not elaborate. His characters although 
well formed are laboured. Boym’s Chinese char- 
acters, judging from the manuscript material, are 
of inferior quailty, typical of Western students of 
the Chinese language who have a basic knuwledge 
of advanced writing and reading. 

It is necessary to ask the question why Boym 
did not publish his work. When he arrived in 
Europe from China and gave in 1653 his plan of 
publication, together with his Brifve relation de 
la notable conversion... , to Sebastien Cramoisy 
of Paris, he most probably did not realize that 
Martinus Martini would come from China the 
very same year with an atlas all ready for publi- 
cation.*? Martinus came directly to Holland, 
where he gave his Novus Atlas Sinensis to Jean 
Blaeu of Amsterdam for engraving and publica- 
tion. The atlas became the sixth part of Blaeu’s 
“Great” atlas, the Allas Major. Boym’s efforts 
now were directed to the French publisher of maps 
and geographical books, Pierre Mariette,** who 
was the publisher of Nicolas Sanson’s atlases.®° 
Mariette did not undertake the publication. N. 
Sanson, however, published Ruggieri’s map of 
China, less exact and valuable than that of Boym. 
Martini’s Novus Allas probably filled the demand 
of the market. Boym’s departure for China in 
1656, the death of P. Mariette in 1657, and the 
death of Boym in 1659 put an end to the non- 
consummated work. Boym’s atlas was acquired 
hy Riamonteger in 1729 and was deposited at 
Fondo Borgia Cinese. Today it would be advisable 
to make public the atlas and its related material 





5? The “ approbationes ” by the Jesuit provincial of the 
Flandro-Belgian »rovince, Joannes Babtista Englegrave, 
and that by ecclesiastical censor, Antonius Sanderus, 
“ scholasticus et canonicus Iprensis Ecclesiae,” are dated 
March 1 and March 25, 1654. 

5% The life of P. Mariette is unknown as yet except for 
the fact that he was the founder of a family of en- 
gravers and painters. He is generally evaluated as 
“amateur et collectionneur d’estamps.” He died on De- 
cember 12, 1657. Cf. Larousse du XXe siécle (Paris, 
1931); Hans Vollmer (ed.), Allgemeines Lexicon der 
Bildenden Kiinstler, XXIV (Leipzig, 1930), 97; Nouvelle 
biographie générale, XXXIII (1860), 740-741. R. V. 
Tooley, Maps and Map-Makers, pp. 40-41; 98, 104, 121; 
Ph. L. Phillips, A List of Geographical Atlases, I, 575. 

5° N. Sanson, L’Asie (ed. 1658), p. 73. 


as a historical contribution to the study of the 
scientific cartography of China in the Western 
World °° — especially since Boym’s manuscript con- 
tains rich documentary evidence of the life and 
fate of the last of the Mings. 

3oym really initiated a new trend in the middle 
of the 17th century. Unlike some Jesuits who 
taught Western philosophy and learning to the Chi- 
nese, and who had published in Europe, up to that 
time, accounts of a curious or exotic character ex- 
citing to the imagination and indeed providing 
reason for the scientific pursuit of Chinese schol- 
arship, Boym sought to give to Western scholars 
of scientific persuasion translations of Chinese 
works of science, such as the book on medicine, 
Clavis medica ad Chinarum doctrinam de pulsi- 
bus;*' the book on flora and fauna with excerpts 
from Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu ARee HA. the Flora 
Sinensis ; °* and the translations from the Chinese, 
with vocabulary, of the Nestorian Inscription of 
lfsianfu.“* Along the same line he _ proffered 
eighteen maps of China,— ‘Atlas Imperii Sina- 


“° Cf. Henri Bernard, 8. J., “ Les étapes de la cartog- 
raphie scientifique pour la Chine et les pays voisins 
depuis le XVIe jusqu’a la fin du XVIIIe siécle,” Monu- 
menta Serica, I (1935-1936), 428-477. This article gives 
an outline of the geographic contribution of the Jesuit 
missionaries in Europe. See also Albert Kammerer, La 
découverte de la Chine par les Portugais au XVIéme 
siecle et la cartographie des portulans, Avec des notes 
de toponymie chinoise par Paul Pelliot (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1944). 

*t Cf. my article, “‘ John Floyer and Chinese Medicine,” 
Osiris, XI (1953). Clavis was edited by Ph. Couplet 
in Nuremberg, 1686; the first plagiarized edition by 
A. Clever was published in Frankfort in 1682 under the 
title Specimen medicinae Sinicae sive opuscula medica 
ad mentem Sinensium. .. . 

*? This herbal was compiled by Li Shih-chen Z2E4#}% 
and published in 1596. Boym’s copy with his other books 
was acquired by Prussian Ducal Library in Berlin from 
A. Cleyer vy Ch. Mentzel, who was a curator of the 
Library. This point will be clarified in my forthcoming 
article on Boym’s books. 

*® There are only two complete copies of the Flora 
Sinensis, one in the Jagiellonian Library in Cracow and 
another in the British Museum. The latter is less well 
preserved. 

64 Cf. Athanasius Kircher, China illustrata (Amstelo- 
dami, 1667), pp. 4-45: French edition (Amsterdam, 
1670) with Dictionnaire chinois et frangais, pp. 324-367. 
For the study of China illustrata see Boleslaw Szczes- 
niak, “ Athanasius Kircher’s China Illustrata,” Osiris, X 
(1952), 385-411. 
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tum.” Even his illustrations belong to the same 
category of authentic translations of Chinese source 
materials. They include native script and pho- 
netic transliterations with diacritical marks of his 
own invention denoting the Chinese tones. He may 
be termed the first sinologue to go beyond the 
standards of scholarship of his age. I would like 
to affirm that Boym was the first to turn the 
stream of Jesuit influence in a new direction, from 


China to the Western World, and that he was also 
the first to preoccupy himself with the realm of 
science rather than with that of the humanities. 


Before Boym Jesuits have been concerned with the 
diffusion of the Western philosophy of life and 
science in China. He was concerned with the dif- 
fusion of the Chinese philosophy and science in 
Europe. 





SANSKRIT A-MRED- ‘TO REPEAT’ 


P. TEDESCO 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


[Skt. d-mredaya- ‘to repeat’ is based on the pte. 
*d-mritta-, a Mid. Ind. form of d-vrtta- ‘ repeated.’ — 
Etymologies of Pkt. *jut- ‘to join’ (6), Skt. trut- ‘to 
break’ (7), Pkt. chut- ‘to get loose’ (10), and Skt. lud- 
‘to stir’ (11).] 


A. DATA AND PROBLEM 


1. ACCORDING TO MEANING, there seem to be 
three verbs mred- in Sanskrit.t By far the most 
important is d-mred- ‘to repeat’; the present, 
d-mredaya-, is quoted once each from Sankh. Sr. 
(probably fourth century B. c.) —in the spelling 
amrelaya- (Boht.) —and MBh.; more frequent is 
the past pte. dmredita- ‘ repeated,’ as neuter sub- 
stantive ‘ repetition ’; it appears in AV Prat. and 
(repeatedly) VS Prat., is common in Panini, and 
is noted by the lexicons (Am. K., Hem. abh., and 
Halay.). The classical language has an a-substan- 
tive dmreda- m. ‘repetition’ in Balar. (Béht.) and 
Srik. (Schmidt) ; Mon.-Will. 147%c also gives dmre- 
dana- n. ‘reiteration (of words)’ from lexicons. 

A different verb is apparently the single upa-ni- 
mred- of Chand. Up., in the a-stem 3d pl. opt. 
mid. upa-ni-mrederan, a compound said to mean 
‘erfreuen, begliicken’ (B-R) or -‘ erquicken’ 
(Deussen). A third verb seems to be the mred-, 
mrédati (v.1. mret-) ‘unmade; madness’ of the 
Dhatupatha (9.4). 

In Prakrit, Ardhamagadhi has a@meliya- Anuog. 


* This etymology was presented at the meeting of the 
Linguistic Society of America on Dec. 30th, 1944. I wish 
to thank Professor M. B. Emeneau for checking the 
Dravidian data, the interpretation of which is of course 
my responsibility. 


(Pischel, § 240) and the substantive dmedanda- 
Panhav. (Sheth); the latter, however, is attri- 
buted a different meaning: ‘ overturning (Hi. ulta 
karni).’ 

Modern Indic seems not to continue mred-. 


2. What is this strange-looking word? If it is 
genuine Old Indic, °ed- can have only two origins: 
Proto-Ind. *°azd- (IE *°agd-) or *°aizd-. So 
another root in °ed-, hed-/hid- ‘to be angry’ (V, 
Br.), belongs perhaps with Av. zdtzdiSta- ‘ most 
abominable,’ and is from Indo-Iran. *Zzhaizd-/ 
*zhiid- (Uhlenbeck).? A third ‘root’ in °ed-, 
the red- of the participial phrase dredata mdnasa 
(TS, Kath.), probably ‘non fallente animo,’ is 
obscure; B-R, following Naigh., thought of ris- 
‘to be hurt, to hurt,’ perhaps correctly.* 

An attempt to explain mred- along the lines of 
Old Indie phonology has been made by Wacker- 
nagel, § 34a, 190a, and 238aa (1896). He de- 
rived mred- from *mrazd-, supposedly transposed 
($!90a) from *marzd-, a ‘d-extension’ of mrj- 
‘to wipe off’ or mrs- ‘to touch.’ But this con- 
struction, which purely schematically back-projects 
°ed- into *°azd-, is unacceptable: despite the brief 
attempt at a semantic justification in §190a, we 
cannot derive ‘to repeat’ (or ‘to delight’) from 
‘to wipe off’ or ‘ to touch, feel.’ Incidentally, the 
phonetics also is not unquestionable: in *marzd-, 
the z between r and d would probably have been 





? Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wért., p. 1692, does not 
note this etymology. 

8 Reda- from *reta-, built upon the participle *rittha- 
= ristd- on models like cittd-/cétati from cit- ‘ to think’? 
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lost before the transposition of the r: *tarzdhd, 
the second future of trh- ‘to crush,’ gives tardha 
(gramm.), not *tredha. 

Uhlenbeck (1898-9) was, therefore, correct in 
doubting this etymology. 


3. But in reality there are quite different possi- 
bilities. Since mred- emerges only in the Upani- 
shads and Siitras, it may be of Middle Indic origin. 
In Middle Indic, however, the possibilities of pro- 
venance of internal d are much wider: here it can 
also be from d after r or (contacting or distant) r; 
in Prakrit, moreover, also from intervocaliec ¢ of 
any origin. Mred- might, therefore, come e. g. 
from *mred-, *mret-, or *mret-. A root mrit- in 
fact occurs in Brahmanas and Sitras, but it means 
‘to dissolve,’ which excludes any connection. 

Presents in °edaya- exist in Prakrit also other- 
wise, e.g. JMah. and Ap. phedei ‘destroys, re- 
moves, etc.’ and AMag. edei ‘ releases.’ But these 
are obscure themselves and give no indication. 

However, parallel to the presents in °edaya-, 
Prikrit has quite a numerous type in °odaya-; 
and these verbs show a way. 


B. THe PRAKRIT PRESENTS IN °odaya- 


4. Such Prakrit presents in °odaya- are e. g.: 
jodei ‘ joins,’ chodei ‘ lets loose,’ todei ‘ tears,’ and 
d-lodei ‘stirs,’ all four in Ardhamagadhi (although 
still rarely)* and Jaina Maharastri (but not yet 
in the Maharastri of Hila). They are continued 
in Modern Indie, ef. Hi. jornd ‘to join, chorna 
‘to let loose,’ tornd ‘to break,’ and dlorna ‘to stir.’ 

Two of these verbs exist already in Sanskrit, 
one with internal ¢ (and an older initial, tr): 
trotayali * tears, breaks’ (Paicat., Rajatar.), the 
other with internal d: d-lodayati ‘ stirs’ (Asv. Grh., 
MBh., Ram., ete.) ;° the latter also oceurs in Pali: 





* Ratnacandraji, Ardha-Magadhi Dict. (1927) quotes: 
jodiya-, jodium ‘ joined, having joined’ Supisaniha- 
eariya; chodiya- ‘exploded, discharged, broken (Hi. 
phorad hud)’ Ovav.; todana- (verbal noun) ‘ afflicting ’ 
Siiyag.; dlodidina ‘having churned’ Supas. Whether the 
quoted chodiya- is really from our verb is uncertain; 
if it means ‘ discharged,’ it is; if it means * broken (Hi. 
phor-),’ it is a different verb, ef. fn. 5. However, Sheth 
also quotes two other AMiag. occurrences of chod-, with 
the meaning ‘to release (Hi. cho;-),’ from Supas., cho- 
diya- and chodivi (a gerund of Ap. type). 

‘Sanskrit Jaina texts also show chotaya- ‘to let 


loose’: so Somadevasiri’s YaSastilaka, with chotayitva 


= muktvd (Schmidt, Nachtrdége). In Buddhist Sanskrit, 


d-loleti ‘confuses, mixes, shakes together, jumbles’ 
(Sarmny., Jat. prose). The Dhatupatha has three 
of these verbs, two with ¢: yautati ‘bandhe’ and 
trotayate ‘chedane,’ and one with both ¢ and d: 
lotati/lodati ‘vilodane, stirring up’; but Dhatu- 
patha forms are not authoritative, because they 
may be secondary additions. 


5. These presents in °odaya- are transitive; 
they are in Prakrit and Modern Indic usually 
accompanied by INTRANSITIVES, in Prakrit in 
°utta-, in Modern Indic in °ut-/°at-: Prakrit shows 
chuttai ‘ gets loose’ (J Mah. and Ap. [Bhavis.]) 
and tuttai ‘is torn’ (AMag. [Siyag.], Ap. 
[Sanat.], and Hem. 4.116), with the variant 
tutfai in Mah. (Rav.) and Ap. (Ping.) ;* Modern 
Indic has e.g. Hi. jutnd ‘to join, unite’ intr., 
chiitna ‘to get loose,’ and titnd ‘to break’ intr.’ 

In trut- this intransitive goes back to Sanskrit, 
which has two forms: triétyati (Pan. 3.1.70 and 
Hit.) and ¢rutddi (Pan. 1. ¢., Dhat., and Bhartr.), 
both ‘is broken.?® From lut-/lud-, it appears in 
Pali: it is lulati ‘is stirred, is moved’ (calati 
khubbhati lulati dvilati Mil.), d-lulamana- ‘ agi- 
tated, whirled, confuse’ (Dh. Co. and Dh. Sang. 
Co.). 

The PAST PARTICIPLES of these intransitives 
show two types in Prakrit: one in °udia-, like 





this verb, already with New Indic r from t/d (choraya-), 
is not unfrequent; it occurs as ‘ verlassen’ in Lalit., as 
* schleudern ’ and ‘(einen Seufzer) ausstossen’ in Kirand., 
and as ‘ wegwerfen’ in Divyav. (Boéht., 2.245 and 7.342), 
ef. Hi. chorné ‘ to abandon, relinquish, give up, discharge, 
emit, put aside.’ 

Chut- and chur- ‘to cut, break’ and ‘ bestreuen, tiin- 
chen,’ generally thrown together with the ‘ release’-word, 
are different verbs: chur- ‘to cut,’ e.g. in Priyadarsika 
(Boht., Nachtr.), is ksur- from ksurd- ‘knife’; chut- 
‘to cut’ (Dhat. chotayati ‘ chedane,’ ete.) is probably 
from the pte. *ksur(i)ta- > *ksutta-; chur- ‘ bestreuen’ 
seems to be a different *ksur-, a transposition of *skur- 
= skir- = kir- (kirdéti) ‘to strew, sprinkle, cover.’ This 
only as a provisional remark, details perhaps elsewhere. 

® Pischel, § 292 and 488. 

7 Hi. jutnd has the variant jurnd, which might be an 
old degeminated doublet, but is probably only a modifi- 
cation of jutnd by the stem-final of jornd. 

* Dhat. jutati/judati ‘ bandhane’ no doubt also repre- 
sents the intransitive, Hi. jutna/jurnd; but the intransi- 
tive value is not expressed, and besides the ‘ roots’ are 
probably only back-projections of the Modern Indic 
forms. — Jaina Sanskrit also has chutt-/chut- ‘ to escape,’ 
e.g. in Prabandhacintamani (Schmidt, Nachtr., and M. 
Bloomfield, Wackernagel Festschrift, p. 222). 

















JMah. judia- ‘united’ and JMah., DeSin. tudia- 
‘broken,’ the other in °utta-: JMah. chutta- ‘let 
loose’ and tutta- ‘torn’ (Jacobi etc.), Ap. tuttaii 
(Hem.); the latter type coincides with the in- 
transitive present stem. 

Skt. trityati/trutati has trutita- (Class.) ;° but 
Pali lulatt, d-lulamdna- again shows two past par- 
ticiples: one in -ita-: lulita- ‘ stirred, moved, dis- 
turbed, turbid (as water), lively’ (frequent since 
the canon ; three times together with dvila- ‘ stirred 
up’) and d-lulita- ‘confused, agitated’ (Jat. prose 
and Mil.) ; the other without -ita-: d-lula-, like- 
wise ‘confused, agitated’ (Jat. prose, 6.431; on 
the same page with dlulita-) ; dlula- again has the 
same form as the present stem. (Incidentally, 
dlulita- may be not from *dlulati, but from the 
weak-grade causative dluleti ‘agitates’ [Jiat. 
prose }.) 

Pkt. *jut- ‘to join’ 


6. Now of these four ‘roots’: jut-, chut-, 
trut-, and lut-/lud-, the etymology of one is cer- 
tain: jut- ‘to join’ can only be a development of 
yuj- ‘to yoke, join’: Hi. jorné also means ‘to 
yoke,’ like jotné (*yoktrayati), and Hi. jora is 
‘a pair of shoes’ like jata (yuktd-) ; on the other 
hand, the old present Pkt. jufijai is not continued 
in Modern Indie, and joei only in Lahnda-Paijabi, 
with jo- in the meaning ‘to yoke.’ ?° 


°A Buddhist work, the Jatakamala, has d-cchurita- 
‘niedergelegt’ (Schmidt, Vachtr.), which, again with r 
from i/d, is from chut- * to be let loose,’ ef. Skt. ud-srj- 
‘freilassen’ und ‘ niederlegen,’ and § 10. 

*° The etymology of jut- along these lines: (but with- 
out explanation of the cerebral) has been given by me 
in Orient. Literaturzeitung, 1932, 529-530. — Turner, p. 
221 sub jurnu, thought juf- to be an extension of Skt. 
yduti, yutd- ‘joins.’ But yu- (except for the ta-partici- 
ple) does not go down beyond the Siitras, and then, how 
should this ‘ extension’ be conceived? Was yuvati sud- 
denly replaced by *yutati? An old enlargement could 
have been only *yu-t-, with dental ¢, and there was no 
reason for ¢ in this position to change into ¢; moreover, 
*yu-t- also is without support. — Kuiper, Proto-Munda 
Words in Sanskrit, Verhandel. K. Nederlandsche Aka- 
demie, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, LI, no. 3 (1948), 
p. 131, assumed Dravidian origin, comparing Tam. totu 
‘to join, be joined’ etc. But jut- is doubtless identical 
with yuj-. On the other hand, Tam. totu can — in this 
meaning — be a loan from Mid. Ind. *jutt-, with j >) t, 
according to Burrow’s doctrine, BSOAS, XII (1947), 
142. Significantly, totu also has the entirely different 
meanings ‘to touch’ and ‘to discharge (an arrow),’ in 
which it apparently represents Pkt. chutta- ‘ touched ’ 
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Yuj- has no forms with ¢, but it does have — 
in Middle Indic —a form with tt: the participle 
Pali yutta- (= Skt. yuktd-), Pkt. jutta-. From 
the latter, the Hindi intransitive jutnad ‘to join’ 
(from *jutt-) differs only by the cerebralization. 
This modification seems to be due to the influence 
of the initial palatal: probably jutta- has dia- 
lectally become *jutta-.™* 

This cerebralization by initial palatal occurs also 
otherwise: Skt. ni-scotayati ‘makes trickle down,’ 
causative of ni-Scotati ‘trickles down,’ becomes 
Hi.-Paij. nicor- ‘ to wring out,’ from *nicchotaya-. 
The uncerebralized form, on the other hand, ap- 
pears in Si. nicoinu ‘to drain off’ (while Si. 
nicoranu ‘to squeeze out,’ again with cerebral, is 
a loan from Panjabi) .?* 

The Hindi intransitive jut-, therefore, is clear: 
it is a simple denominative from the cerebralized 
pte. *jutta-. 

But how did the causative jodei originate? 

The internal d is from older ¢: Pkt. todet ‘ tears 
is in Sanskrit trotayati; and the Dhatupatha still 
posits yaut-, trut-, and both lut- and lud-. Pkt. 
jodei, therefore, is from *jotett. Whether this for- 
mation arose before the change of initial y to 7 
(and, subsequently, ¢ to t), we do not know. If it 
did, *joteti would go back to an older *yotayatt. 
(If, as we assume, the ¢ is due to the 7, then the 
Dhat. form yautati, which shows still y, but already 
t, is incorrect; it is apparently also wrong in its 
au and -ati; the form is a causative and should 
have o and -ayati. Yautati is a Sanskritization of 
a Later Pkt. *jodai, a Sanskritization which, how- 
ever, did not transpose the cerebral.) 

The causative jodei, therefore, which replaces 
original yojayati, is from *joteti, and perhaps 
older *yotayati. It can only be based upon the 
participle *jutta- or older yutta-. How has *joteti 
been formed from *jutta-, or older *yotayatt from 
yutla-? 


? 





(which could dialectally become *chutta-), and Pkt. 
chutta-, chodei ‘to let loose’ (Hi. chor- ‘to let loose, 
DISCHARGE’). Besides, this verb might of course also 
contain originally Dravidian components. 

11 * Jutta- = Skt. yukta-’ says correctly Platts, p. 377b. 

12 Turner, p. 344, explains nicor- as ‘extension with 
-da- of Skt. nigcotaya-.’ But again, how should this trans- 
formation be conceived? Was Pkt. *nicchoei suddenly 


replaced by nicchodei, by insertion of ¢?— The initial 
palatal is also the reason of the internal cerebral in Pali 
chaddei ‘ leaves’ from catta- = tyaktd- (cf. Or. Litzeitg., 
1932, 527-529). 
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The possibility that first suggests itself is this: 
*yotayati could have been built upon yutta- on 
the model of pairs like dyotayati ‘makes shine’ 
and dyuttd-, or (less close) bodhdyati ‘ awakens’ 
and buddha-. If the innovation took place at a 
later stage, as *joteti to *jutta-, the model pair 
dyotayati/dyuttd- would by then have become 
joteti/*jutta- (so Pali), or, since ¢ was after j 
here also, *joteti/*jutta-; the former pair would 
still have been a proportional model, the latter not 
only a direct model, but (by the coincidence of the 
initials) even a complete homonym. 

But this type of correspondence dyotaya-/dyutta-, 
in which the internal consonant cluster of the par- 
ticiple is the geminate of the root-final of the 
causative, exists only in roots in ¢ and dh—other- 
wise the relation is different, cf. (from muc- ‘to 
release,’ jup- ‘to break,’ and tus- ‘to be satisfied ’) 
Skt. mocaya-/mukta-, lopaya-/lupta-, and tosaya- 
/tusta-, Pali moceti/mutta-, ropeti/*rutta-, and 
toseti/tuttha-. Such a limited pattern would be 
a small foundation for so revolutionary an inno- 
vation as the replacement of yojayati by *yotayatt. 
We shall see presently that there was probably a 
much wider basis for this transformation. 


Skt. trut- ‘to break’ 


7. Are the other ‘roots’ in °wt- also formed 
from participles? We begin with trut- ‘to tear, 
break,’ because it is especially clear. In view of 
its postvocalic ¢t, it cannot be genuine Old Indic; 
and the fact that it appears only since Panini 
suggests Middle Indic origin." 

Apparently todei (trotayatt) is to the pte. tutta- 
(older *trutta-) as jodei (*yotayali) is to *jutta- 
(yutta-, yuklda-). Trotaya-, therefore, is in all 
likelihood formed from the participle, if this 
participle has a satisfactory Old Indic explanation. 

What is ¢(r)utta-? Pischel ($564) regards it 
as a ta-participle without -i- from the root trut-. 
But trut- is not genuine Old Indic, and roots in 
cerebral form the fa-participle with -i-. Rather 
*trutta- seems to continue an original Old Indic 
participle. If it is Middle Indic, ru can be the 
Karly Middle Indic intermediate between r and 
u.’* Then */rutta- would be from *értta- and older 


18 Uhlenbeck gives no etymology; Kuiper (cf. fn. 10), 
p- 163, quite briefly mentions truf- as Proto-Munda, 
containing an “ infix -er-.” 

144 Cf. JAOS, LXV, 87. 


*trtta-. This, however, is the ¢-participle of trd- 
(trnatti) ‘to split,’ a form variant of the Sanskrit 
n-participle trnnd- (Brahm., Upan., Si.). Fluctua- 
tion between -ta- and -na- is frequent in d-roots 
in Sanskrit and afterwards; cf. Skt. vid- ‘to find’: 
vittd- and vinna-; sad- ‘to sit down’: sattd- and 
sanna-; nud-‘ to push’: nuttd- and nunna- (Whit- 
ney, §957d); usually the ta-form is older, but 
we also have e.g. Hi. chitnd ‘to be split’ from 
*chitta- as against Skt., Pali, and Pkt. chinna-. 

The meanings of trut- and trd- — ‘zerbrechen, 
zerreissen ’ and ‘spalten, zerhauen ’ — are practic- 
ally the same, and trut- is historically the exact 
complement of trd-: while trd- (except for the 
perfect, which is also classical) does not go down 
beyond Upanishads and Sitras, trut- starts only 
in the classical language. 

The old verb trd-, therefore, has not been lost 
in Later Indic; rather the original forms have 
been replaced by innovations from a ta-participle 
*trtta-.'® 


8. Since, from the historical viewpoint, there 
is no root trut-, the intransitive AMag. etc. tuttai 
is not a ya-present from trut-, but a denominative 
*truttati from the pte. *trutta-. For such denomi- 
natives cf. e.g. Pali dvilati ‘is agitated’ from 
dvila- ‘agitated, or Skt. milati ‘unites’ (*mis- 
late) from -misla- = misra- ‘mixed’ (Lg., XIX 
[1943], 1). Skt. trdtyati (Pan. and Hit.) is a 
hyper-Sanskritism for *truttati, modeled on the 
relation of Mid. Ind. (Pali) muccati ‘is released’ 
and tussati ‘is satisfied’ to Skt. mucydte and 
tusyati. The other Sanskrit intransitive, trutati 
(Pan. and Bhartr.), is from a degeminated variant 
*truta-.'° 

The Skt. and Pkt. pte. trutita-/tudia- is an 
innovation to the intransitive present: to *truttati 
on the model of e.g. *mussati ‘is stolen’ (Skt. 
musyate ) *musita- (Skt. musitd-), to trutati 
(Sanskrit only) on the model of prathate ‘spreads’ 
: prathita-. 

9. Both the transitive trotayati and the intransi- 
tive *lruttati, therefore, are formed from the ptc. 
*trutta-. Of these two innovations, that of the 
intransitive is by far the simpler; it is, therefore, 
likely from the outset that it was the older. The 





1° Another continuation of trd- will be discussed else- 
where. 

1° For degemination, cf. now especially Archaeologica 
Orientalia in memoriam Ernst Herzfeld (1952), pp. 215-7. 
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actual attestation would not be strictly decisive, 
but seems to admit this supposition: *truttati ap- 
pears, in the form trityati, already in P§anini, 
while trotayati does not (yet, it may of course 
already have existed at that time; Panini had no 
reason to mention this regular form) ; in Ardha- 
magadhi, ¢uttai and the verbal noun of todaya-, 
todana- ‘ afflicting,’ are both quoted (the former 
4 times) from Siiyagadanga (Pischel, § 292, and 
Ratnacandraji). 

The intransitive of trut- is, therefore, attested 
at least as early as the transitive, and may be older. 
If it is, there emerges a new, much broader basis 
for the origin of the participle-causative: the par- 
ticiple-denominative *truttatt can have been in- 
terpreted as a passive like (Pali) muccati ‘is 
released ’ and tussati ‘is satisfied,’ and then *trut- 
tati would have formed a new causative trotayati 
on the model of Middle Indic pairs like (Pali) 
muccati/mocayati ‘is released / releases,’ kuppatt 
/kopayati ‘is disturbed / disturbs, and tussati/ 
tosayatt ‘is satisfied / satisfies.’ 

From the process considered above ($6) the 
present one differs in that there the new causative 
(‘ participle-causative’) would have been built 
DIRECTLY upon the participle, while in the view 
just expounded it is built on a new passive DERIVED 
from the participle (the ‘ participle-passive ’). 

As regards the frequency of the base-proportion, 
the difference between the two explanations is 
great. For between past participle and causative, 
the correspondence involved in the type *trutta- 
/trotaya- — weak grade vowel + geminate conso- 
nant versus full grade vowel + the same consonant 
simple — is limited to the roots in ¢ and dh (so 
dyut-: dyutta-/dyotaya-), between passive and 
causative, however, this contrast appears in all 
roots in palatals (velars), labials, and sibilants. 
(Only in dental roots, passive and causative differ 
in Middle Indic in consonantism, because the for- 
mer is palatalized: [Pali] kaccha- ‘to be told’ 
: kathaya-.) 

The interpolation of the ‘ participle-passive ’ 
(e.g. *yuttati for *yujjati), therefore, supplies a 
sufficient foundation for the creation of the ‘ parti- 
ciple-causative’ (*yotayati for yojayatt) .* 

It is true that in other verbs the intransitive is 
attested definitely later than the transitive. *Jut- 





17 This theory of the participle-causative has been first 
set forth in Or. Litzeitg., 1932, 530. 


tati — unless we accept Dhat. jut-/jud- as a San- 
skrit attestation — appears only in New Indic. 
But probably the intransitive was generally less 
frequent than the transitive (the latter is not 
common itself: Jacobi, Mah., quotes one instance ; 
Ratnacandraji, two); and there may also have 
been special reasons: so the intr. *jutta- (Ili. 
jutnd) ‘to join, unite,’ also used of persons, had 
to some extent to compete with mil- ‘to join, 
unite’ intr. (cf. Hi. jutné ‘to engage in close 
fight’ with Skt. mil- ‘feindlich zusammenstos- 
sen’); the causatives, on the other hand, jode- 
(Hi. jornd) ‘to join’ and melaya- (Hi. melni) 
‘to cause to meet,’ seem to have been fairly neatly 
distributed to things and persons respectively, so 
that they did not interfere with one another. 


Pkt. chut- ‘ to get loose’ 


10. Just as jodei and todei are formed from 
*jutta- and tutta-, so Pkt. chodei ‘lets loose’ 
(Hi. chorna ‘to let loose; to leave’) is from the 
(J Mah.) pte. chutta- ‘let loose.’ But the origin 
of chutta- is not so clear as that of the former 
two participles. In Orient. Literaturzeitung, 1932, 
531-532, I have explained chutta- as a contamina- 
tion of Mid. Ind. mutta-, pte. of muc- ‘to let 
loose, abandon,’ with *chatta-, a variant of Pali/ 
Pkt. catta-, pte. of tyaj- ‘ to leave.’ But catta- is 
already represented in Middle and New Indic by 
the verb Pali chaddeti / Pkt. chaddei ‘ leaves, 
abandons’ and Hi. charnd ‘to leave; let loose’ 
(same article, pp. 527-529); and it is not likely 
that tyaj- should appear continued in two forms, 
independently and in a blend. 

I now think of another possibility. Chutta- may 
be a de-compound of Mid. Ind. *uc-chutta- = ut- 
srsta- ‘let loose.’ This derivation would fully ac- 
count for the meaning of Pkt. chodei, ‘lets loose’ ; 
that Hi. chor- has, like char-, both meanings, ‘to 
let loose’ (the Mid, Ind. meaning of chod-) and 
‘to leave’ (the Mid. Ind. meaning of chadd-), is 
probably due to a secondary semantic leveling of 
the two verbs.’® Phonetically, the ‘leave’-verb, 
Mid. Ind. chadd- / Hi. char- (the latter also ‘ to 
let loose’), could also be from *(wt-)srsta-; but 
then we would have no basis for the meaning ‘ to 
leave,’ which is exclusive in Mid. Ind. chadd- and 


18 Kuiper, p. 81, regarded chut-, both in the meaning 
‘to get loose’ and ‘to cut,’ as Munda. 
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one component in both Hi. char- and chor-; srj- 
does not mean ‘ to leave.’ 


Skt. lud- ‘ to stir’ 


11. In view of this origin of jut-, tuf-, and 
chut-, we may expect from the outset to find a 
formation from the participle also in the fourth 
verb, lut-/lud- ‘to stir.’ But here the situation is 
somewhat different. Contrary to tutta-/tuttai and 
chutta-/chuttai, with tt, here the participle and 
intransitive, attested only in Pali, have simple 
voiced consonant, |= *d: they are d-lula- ‘con- 
fused’ and Julati ‘is stirred’ ($5); and appar- 
ently in connection therewith, Sanskrit, contrary 
to trolaya-, shows already d-lodaya-, with d, as 
early as Agv. Grh. 

Unlike in the type tuttai/todei, therefore, in 
lud- the intransitive and the short participle have 
the same consonantism as the causative: we have 
Pali lulati and d-lula- like d-loleti. The causative, 
consequently, here would not have been built 
upon the intransitive by the same process whereby 
trotayati is built upon *truttati, namely on the 
model of systems with original ya-present (Pali 
tussali/tosayali, §9), but rather on the model of 
systems with simple a-present like sphutati/spho- 
tayati ‘bursts / makes burst,’ or, with 1, visati/ 
vesayati ‘enters / makes enter.’ 

Supposing that the system lud- is based on the 
pte. *luda- (Pali d-lula- ‘confused’ and, without 
prefix, the Sindhi adj. Juru ‘muddy, turbid’), 
what is this form? An indication is given by the 
variants. While the dominating consonantism of 
the verb is that with d/l, there also exist forms 
with ¢/th and nth, the latter implying *#th. Dha- 
tupitha has lofati ‘vilodane’ beside lodati, and 
Bhag. Pur. shows luthanti hrdayam mama ‘ sie ver- 
setzen mein Herz in Aufregung’ (Comm. lotha- 
yanti, ksobhayanti). These two forms would not 
carry authority — the Dhatupatha is an artificial 
conglomeration, and the language of the Bhag. Pur. 
is spurious (Wackernagel, p. li). But Harivarnga 
has a clear lunth- ‘aufriihren’: lunthila ... tena 
Narmada ‘the river Narmada was stirred up by 
him’ (B-R 6. 560). 

This shows that the base form was */uttha-, or, 
since the aspiration can be secondary, *lutta-, and 
that Pali dlula- is due to degemination, which 
probably has been generalized in this verb because 
it mostly occurs with preverbs (a and vi) ; and in 


compounds, in the position after posttonic vowel 
(*dlutta-), degemination seems to have been espe- 
cially early and widespread. This position was 
probably also the cause of the early sonorization, 
t>d, which is irregular in Pali. 

The basis of dlodaya- ‘to stir, therefore, is a 
participle *dlutta- ‘stirred,’ and this is d-vrtta- 
‘turned around.’ It is true that the exact mean- 
ing ‘to stir’ is not recorded for d-vrt-; the nearest 
meanings given by B-R are dvartaya- ‘in Unord- 
nung bringen’ Ram. and ‘stéren’ Hariv. How- 
ever, that the idea ‘to stir’ was expressed by d-vrt- 
is assured by Beng. dtd ‘ to stir, the substantive 
dvarta- ‘Wirbel, Strudel’ SBr., Kaués., and the 
adj. dvila- ‘turbid’ Ep.+ (SBr., with b, abild-), 
which is dvrtta- (from *dvitta-, *avida-).? 

Phonetically, the development of vrttd-, *urtta- 
to *rutta-, *lutta- is the same as that of vurksd- 
‘tree’ to Pali rukkha-, East Asokan lukha-, and 
of vrddha- ‘cut’ to Si. rundo ‘blunt, Hi. lida 
‘tailless’;°° it recurs in other continuations of 
vrtta-, to be discussed in a future article. Finally, 
New Indic still has a form which reflects the 
original dental: beside Hi. bilornd ‘to stir, shake, 
agitate, churn’ (vi-lodaya-) there is the variant 
bilond, i. e. *vi-lodaya-, from *vi-luda- = vi-vrtta-. 
The reason why the exact meaning ‘to stir’ is 
lacking in d-vartaya- is, therefore, that in this 
meaning the verb was at an early time replaced 
by a popular variant from Middle Indic. 


C. EXPLANATION OF mred- 


12. The origin of the verbs in °odaya- gives 
us the clue for the understanding of dmredaya-. 
If dlodaya- is formed from *dluda-, older *dlutta-, 
then dmredaya- may be based upon an *dmrida-, 
older *dmritia-. This form is not yet an explana- 
tion, for mrit-, whose ptc. *mritta- could in Middle 
Indic have become *mritta-, means ‘ to dissolve,’ 
a meaning irreconcilable with ‘ to repeat.’ 

But the mri° of *dmritta- can have a different 
origin. I have shown repeatedly that in Sanskrit 
words of Middle Indic character initial m can be 


1° JAOS, LXVII (1947), 92-93.— Kuiper, p. 127, 
thought dvila- to be Munda, but it now has a clear Indo- 
Aryan etymology and the Munda forms are loans, heola 
‘to stir up’ from dvila-, and heoda, héindel, the same, 
from un-degeminated *dvitia-, *dvinda-, the former = 
Beng. 4d6t-. 

20 JAOS, LXV (1945), 84 and 94. 
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from Old Indic v before r, original vr° having, 
through *vra°, *vri®, *vru®, become *mra°, *mri°, 
*mru°®, and finally ma®, mi°®, mu°: méandala- 
‘round’ is *vrtta-la-, an extension of vrttd- 
‘round’; munda- ‘shaven’ is vrddha- ‘cut’; and 
mala- and Pkt. dmela- ‘wreath’ (alternation a/e) 
are from vrtl°, cf. Pali vattaya- ‘to twine a rope.’ *4 

The mri® of *d-mritta- may, therefore, repre- 
sent the assumed intermediate in the development 
of vr°/*vri? to mi®: *d-mritta- can be from *4- 
vritta- and d-vrtta-. This word, however, means 
‘repeated ’ (Sankh. Sr. etc.), and @-vartaya- is the 
usual Sanskrit word for ‘to repeat’ (Aév. Sr., 
Katy. Sr., etc.). Amredaya-, therefore, is a mor- 
phological variant of dvartaya-; it also is etymo- 
logically identical with dlodaya- ‘to stir,’ both 
verbs being based on divergent phonetic develop- 
ments of dvrtta-: *dmritta- and *dlutta-. 

We now understand why AMag. dmedand- 
means ‘overturning (ulté karna)’ (§1). 

Amredaya- is not only a new example for initial 
m from Old Indic v before r; it is also the first 
case in which the inferred intermediate between 
vr and m° — Early Mid. Ind. mr° — is attested: 
vrttd- has become *vrtta-, *vritta-, and *mritta-, 
and on this stage mredaya- has been formed; only 
later on this initial mr advances to m— Skt. 
dmred- becomes AMag. dmel-. The former cases 
of m° from v before r, munda- etc., do not show 
this intermediate mr°, but only the final stage of 
the development, m°, which dmred- reaches in 
Ardhamagadhi. 


13. 


Apparently different from d-mredaya- ‘ to 
repeat’? is the upa-ni-mreda- of the isolated 3d pl. 


Cf. for mdndala- and munda- JAOS, LXV (1945), 
84, and for mdld- and dmela- JAOS, LXVII (1947), 86 
and 88b.— Kuiper (1948), pp. 103-107, (whose views 
were formed before he knew of my approach) regards 
munda- as Proto-Munda and does not accept my ety- 
mology, and Burrow, BSOAS, XII (1948), 389, 390, and 
391, explains mdéndala-, mald-, and munda- as Dravidian, 
without mentioning my articles (the second of which 
may have reached him only after his own was com- 
pleted). But the change v°> mo (which Kuiper, pp. 96 
and 105, claims as Munda or Dravidian) is, in the case 
of original vr°, assured for Indo-Aryan. Mred- is a new 
example, and others will be added in future articles. 
I briefly note here a simple case: Skt. mudhd ‘ umsonst, 
vergebens’ (gana to Pin.; MBh., Mialav., Kathis., etc.) 
=vrtha, the same. The Munda and Dravidian words, 
which Kuiper and Burrow connect with munda-, mdn- 
dala-, and mdald-, are—as far as they really belong with 
them—mostly immediately understandable as loans; some 
of them will be taken up elsewhere. 


opt. mid. upa-ni-mrederan in Chand. Up. 3.19.4, 
which B-R and Deussen render by ‘erfreuen, be- 
gliicken’ and ‘erquicken.’ The passage is as fol- 
lows: sa ya elam evam vidvin ddityam brahmety 
upaste *bhyaso (s for §) ha yad enam saidhavo 
ghosa & ca gaccheyur upa ca nimrederan nimre- 
deran, and Deussen translates: ‘ Wer, dieses also 
wissend, die Sonne als das Brahman verehrt, bei 
dem ist Hoffnung, dass ihm beifalliges Jauchzen 
entgegenschallt und ihn erquickt,— und ihn er- 
quickt.’ 

This mred- ‘ erquicken’ cannot be vrt-; ‘to turn’ 
cannot become ‘to delight.’ But there is another 
verb, very similar to vrt-/vrtta-, whose meaning 
fits completely: vrdh- ‘to grow, make grow,’ 
which — especially in the Rigveda — also means 
‘erquicken ’ (Grassmann), ‘erheben, ergétzen, be- 
geistern’ (B-R). 

Just as d-mredaya- ‘to repeat’ is from *mritta- 
/*mrita-/*mrida- from vrttd-, so upa-ni-mreda- 
‘to delight’ is from *mriddha-/*mridda- (and 
perhaps *mrida-) from vrddhd-. This second mred- 
is due not to sonorization—the d was voiced here 
from the outset—, but to de-aspiration. The exact 
composition with ni- or upa-ni- is not attested in 
vrdh-, but may well have existed. 

In detail, the form -mrederan offers two diffi- 
culties. First, unlike d-mredaya-, upa-ni-mreda- 
is not an aya-, but a full-grade a-present-—a differ- 
ence that would be negligible in Later Sanskrit, 
but probably is still a real one in Chand. Up. The 
process of origin must, therefore, have been differ- 
ent. While d-mredayati ‘repeats’ is probably 
built upon a “ participle-intransitive ” *amridati 
‘is repeated’ from *dmrida-/*dmritta- (parallel 
to Pali *dalulati ‘is confused’ from dlula-/*dlutta-) 
on models like vesdyati ‘makes enter’ to visati 
‘enters,’ a functional opposition of transitive full- 
grade a-present to intransitive weak-grade a-pres- 
ent (*upa-ni-mredati ‘ delights’ to *upa-ni-mridati 
‘is delighted’ from *nimrida-/*nimriddha-/*ni- 
vrddha-) is not to my knowledge established. 

But there are other possibilities. First, the transi- 
tive mreda- ‘to delight’ can have been formed 
directly to the still geminated pte. *mridda- ‘ de- 
lighted’ on models like cétati ‘thinks’ beside 
citld-, or sédhati ‘ repels’ beside siddha-. Second, 
the original present may have been a causative 
*ni-mredaya-, formed from degeminated *ni- 
mrida- like d-mredaya- ‘to repeat’ from *d-mrida-, 
and beside this causative the a-present ni-mreda- 
may have arisen, because the base verb had, in the 
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same meaning, vardhati beside vardhayati. Third, 
just as Pali dlula- ‘ confused’ developed the a-pres- 
ent *dlulati ‘is confused’ and the new pte. dlulita- 
‘confused,’ so the pte. *ni-mriddha-/*ni-mrida- 
‘delighted’ can have given rise to an a-present 
*ni-mridati ‘is delighted’ and a new pte. *ni- 
mridita- ‘delighted’; to this participle, however, 
a transitive ni-mreda- can have been formed on 
models like -mithita- ‘ provoked’ : methatt or cu- 
dita- ‘impelled’ : cédati. 

The other problem of ni-mrederan is the middle 
inflection in transitive meaning. In the base-verb 
present vardha-, the active is in general transitive 
(‘to make grow’), but the middle is intransitive 
(‘to grow’ intr.), unless the meaning is definitely 
reflexive (‘to make grow for oneself’). For this 
transitive middle of -mrederan I know no explana- 
tion. (Is it an ‘inverse middle,’ due to the fact 
that the old middles began already to pass into 
active inflection at this period ?) 

The meaning ‘ gladdened’ of vrddhd- survives 
in Middle Indic. First, Pali has vaddha-bhita- 
‘gladdened’ Jat. 5.6 (verse). But besides, Pali 
and Buddhist Sanskrit reflect, in this same mean- 
ing, a degeminated and de-aspirated compound 
form: Pali ubbildvita- ‘elated, buoyant’ Digh. 
ete. and the abstract ubbilla- ‘elation’ Majjh. 
ete. (= Lal. Vist. udvilya-, Divy. audvilya- [Pali 
Dict.|) apparently presuppose an *udvila- = *ud- 
vida- ‘elated’ from ud-vrddha-, attested in MBh. 
in the meaning ‘stark, dick’ (of the calf of the 
leg), Boht.** 

This *ud-vila- from ud-vrddha- is parallel to 
Pali dlula- from *dlutta-/dvrtta-, and is the v- 
doublet of the *ni-mrida- which we have considered 
as a possible basis of upa-ni-mrederan. 


14. As a third verb mred- we have in §1 pro- 
visionally set up the mred- (v.1. mret-), mredati 
‘unmade ; Geistesverwirrung, Tollheit’ of the Dha- 
tupitha. But on closer examination this also ap- 
pears to be a development of vrttd-. Besides mred- 
(mret-), the Dhatupatha gives three other roots 
for ‘unmade’: mlet- (mletati), rod- (rodati), 
and lod- (lodati). The alternation mre®/ro® (from 
*mri°/*ru°®) points immediately to initial vr; 
and the internal ¢ of mret-/mlet- presupposes 
original ¢: together, this defines vrt-, and, in view 
of the r-vocalism, the pte. vrttd-; this has become 
on the one hand *mritta-, on the other *rutta-. 





*2 Erroneously Pali Dictionary and Geiger, § 15.1. 
23 Without sufficient reason, Kuiper, p. 117, regarded 
rodati as Munda. 


The initial v is directly attested in Mar. ved n. 
‘madness, folly,’ a post-verbal *v(r)eda- to *v(r)e- 
dati = Dhat. mredati. A loan from Marathi is Kan. 
bel ‘bewilderment, confusion, infatuation, mad- 
ness.” 

The expression of ‘mad’ by vrttd- (or more ex- 
actly perhaps d-vrtta-, for the Dhatupatha does 
not give preverbs and Modern Indic often drops 
them) is natural: ‘mad’ has been viewed as men- 
tally ‘turned, ‘in Unordnung gebracht, gestért’ 
(Skt. dvartita-), ‘confused’ (Pali Glula-). Just 
so English uses to turn for ‘to become mentally 
deranged,’ and German has verdreht for ‘crazy’; 
in Indic, Hi. ulatna ‘to be overturned’ (a vrtta- 
development)** also means ‘to go mad,’ Hi. lat/ 
lanth ‘a fool’ is probably a ra-form of vrtta-,* 
and Tel. trikka/tikka ‘crazy’ is from tir- ‘to 
turn,’ *6 

In formation, mretati ‘is mad?’ is either a sim- 
ple denominative from *mritta-, *°itt- having be- 
come *°¢{t- and °et- phonetically, or mretati has 
been formed to *mritta- on models like dydtate, 
-ti ‘shines’ to dyuttd-. 


15. In Modern Indic, the mri-development of 
vrttad- does not seem to survive. Hi. ametnd ‘to 
wring, twist, pull (the ears)’ is indeed from a 
Proto-Mid. Ind. *d-vritta-, but not ultimately 
from Skt. dvrtta- ‘turned around’; as has already 
been seen by Platts, it is a doublet of aithna ‘to 
twist, distort,’ and this is Skt. d-vrkta- from vrj- 
‘to twist.’ 7 

But *mritta- ‘turned’ seems to be continued 
in several Dravidian loans. Tamil has milw intr. 
(pres. milukirén, past mintén) ‘to return (tir- 
umpu) ; to be rescued, redeemed, liberated, cured 
(of a disease) ; to disappear,’ with the transitives 
mil (mitkirén, mittén) ‘to bring back, recover; 
rescue, redeem, restore, liberate; to cause to dis- 
appear’ and mittu (mittukirén, mittinén) ‘to 
cause to return; to redeem (as mortgaged prop- 
erty), to save’ (cf. mitpu ‘ salvation’). 

The base meaning ‘to return’ is that of d-vrt- 
and ni-vrt-; the latter also means ‘to disappear 
(schwinden)’; this combination of two so different 





24 As will be shown in a future article. 

*5 For vr?> ra° cf. JAOS, LXV, 95b. 

26 A, Master, BSOAS, XII (1948), 340. 

27 Not d-vrt- (Platts) or d-vest- (Turner, p. 59); 
neither verb means ‘to distort,’ and vest- is, besides, 
only a hyper-Sanskritism of vrtté- (brief remark in 
JAOS, LXVII, 86b; details in future article). —On the 
relation of vrt- and vrj- cf. JAOS, LXVII, 98, 102, 104, 
and 105b. 
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meanings in both Sanskrit and Tamil can hardly 
be a coincidence. Phonetically, mil is very close to 
AMag. -mel- = -mred-; vrttd- has become *vritta-, 
*mritta-, *mitta-, *mita-, *mida-, and **mila-; 
Tam. mil- thus is a vowel variant of mala-/amela- 
‘wreath.’ ** In Malayalam, miluka ‘to return’ has 
the variant viluka;** this v can be secondary, but 
it also may be the original initial. 


The Tamil clusters nt, tk, and tt can be the 
regular phonetic results of /nt, /k, and /t, the transi- 
tive mittu being a ttu-causative.*® But it is possi- 
ble that the Tamil forms with ¢¢ and n¢ are direct 
continuations of Mid. Ind. *m(r)itta- (the long i 
of mitt- being due to leveling of *mitt- with mil-), 
and that the two Middle Indic variants *mitta- 
and *mila- have in Tamil been secondarily distri- 
buted to the transitive and intransitive according 
to its regular pattern of strong and weak conso- 
nantism. 

The degeminated type *mrita-/*mrida- is proba- 
bly presented by Tam. milir intr. (-irkirén, -irn- 
tén) ‘to turn, roll (as eyes) ; to be upset, turned 
topsy-turvy’ (also ‘to jump’ and ‘to shine’), 
trans. (-irkkirén, -irttén) ‘to roll, turn over, up- 
set.’ ‘To roll’ is the base-meaning of vrt- (RV 


cakram na vrttam ‘like a rolling wheel’), and 


‘to turn over’ is pari-vartaya- (‘umwerfen”’). 
The verb recurs in Kanarese, where it means ‘ to 
roll intr., to move to and fro, move about, swing, 
wave’ (also ‘to jump or fly about’). Except for 
‘to roll,” these meanings differ from Tamil; but 
they also are vritd-meanings: in Sanskrit they 
are expressed by Jlul- ‘sich hinundherbewegen, 
flattern, wogen’ and vell- ‘schwanken, sich wie- 
gen, wogen,’ which both are developments of 
vrtta-.*! 

However, Kanarese has still another verb milir: 
‘to prosper, flourish, grow greatly, become power- 
ful’ This is the idea of urdh- ‘wachsen, sich 
mehren, sich stairken, gedeihen’: Kan. milir com- 


**Tam. mili ‘ pity,’ on the other hand, is mrdikd- 
‘grace, mercy’; the long i probably reflects directly the 
old *r from *rz (Wackernagel, pp. 31-32). 

** Burrow, BSOAS, XI, 352. 

°° H. Beythan, Praktische Grammatik der Tamilsprache 
(1943), § 92.2. 

*1 For vell- ef. JAOS, LXVII, 104; lul- will be treated 
in another article. 


bines vrt- and vrdh- just as does Skt. mred-. This 
double value of Kan. milir virtually proves that it 
is a loan; for it is improbable that the Indo-Aryan 
homonymy (or quasi-homonymy) of ‘to roll’ and 
‘to grow’ should recur in Dravidian by coinci- 
dence. Tamil also has a milir ‘light, splendor; 
greatness,’ whose second component could be iden- 
tical with Kan. milir ‘to grow greatly ete.’; but 
the single meaning quoted gives no clear idea of 
the concept ; ‘greatness’ may be from ‘splendor.’ 

In formation, milir in both values, vrt- and 
vrdh-, seems at first to be mil- (= *mrida-) plus 
a suffix -ir; but it may be transposed from *miril, 
and this may be *mrid- with early anaptyxis. 

This anaptyxis seems clear in a degeminated 
a-form (type *mrada-): Kan. maral ‘the face to 
be turned or averted; to turn intr., turn back, re- 
treat, return (— Tam. milu), happen again,’ with 
l, maralu ‘to turn, turn back’ intr.; the corre- 
spondent without r and with geminate, *matta-, 
is Tam. matanku ‘to turn about, return (milu), 
ete.’ 

In the meaning ‘confusion, madness,’ Dravi- 
dian has the anaptyctic u-variant, *mruda-: we 
have Kan. marul ‘bewilderment, confusion, mad- 
ness, foolishness, stupidity, fury; a mad or foolish 
person’ (cf. [$14] bél [*vreda-] ‘ bewilderment, 
confusion, infatuation, madness’), as verb ‘to be 
bewildered etc.,’ and Tam. marulu ‘to be confused, 
bewildered, deluded ; to be afraid ; to wonder.’ The 
Tamil causative is maruttu ‘to entice, fascinate, 
infatuate, bewitch, allure, coax, threaten,’ which 
may again be a regular Tamil ¢tu-causative (with 
-ul-tu > *-uttu), but may also continue the original 
Mid. Ind. *mrutta-, preserved in causative mean- 
ing. Apparently a variant of marulu is Tam. 
mala ‘to be fascinated, confused, bewildered,’ ** 
malku ‘to be bewildered, fascinated, Fabricius 
also mal ‘to be bewildered’; perhaps mdl- is pho- 
netically from marul, or it may directly represent 
Mid. Ind. *mratta-/*mdada-.** 


82 Also ‘to fade,’ ef. the anaptyctic Hi. muranda 
‘folded, withered’ (from *mratta- = vrkta-). 

33 Kan. marave (mara) ‘intoxication, bewilderment, 
madness, fury; paralysis, torpor, ete.’ is at least in the 
last meaning-group a variant of marave ‘ oblivion, uncon- 
sciousness, torpor,’ a relative of Tam. mara ‘to forget’ 
(which is perhaps Skt. *marsate); in the group ‘be- 
wilderment,’ it may, with r =r, be Mid. Ind. *m(r)ada-. 
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New Light on 


The bibliography on the god Reshef (Egyptian 
Ershép)* has grown to an appreciable size during 
the last fifteen years, but still our information 
concerning his nature and status is surprisingly 
scant.” The name of the god is attested in a multi- 
tude of dedicatory stelae from the Delta and from 
Upper Egypt, where he was a patron of the 
artisans at Deir el Medinah. Evidence of the 
geographical range of his worship is indicated by 
theophorous names in the Ugaritic material, and 
allusions to the god in texts or names from other 
parts of Syria, from Palestine, Cyprus, and Car- 
thage. He appears as far south as Gebel Agg in 
Lower Nubia and as far north as Zinjirli and 
Karatepe in present-day Turkey. The writer re- 
cently had occasion to collect and evaluate several 
aspects of our present state of knowledge in an 
article in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in which a Late Dynastic statuette in the 
Metropolitan Museum and a New Kingdom stela 
of Mery-Ré Surd’ in the Oriental Institute Mu- 





*The Egyptian vocalization ersép was determined by 
Grdseloff, and the pertinent material is discussed by him 
in the study cited above. The vocalization has been 
accepted by Leibovitch in a review of Grdseloff’s study 
in ASABF, 41 (1942), pp. 441-442, and by Cerny in his 
Ancient Egyptian Religion (London, 1952). The name 
is to be vocalized on the pattern Eshmin. Albright 
suggested the vocalization RaSap in AfO, 7, p. 167, n. 20. 

* The characterization gleaned from epithets on Egyp- 
tian dedicatory stelae, “ great god,” “lord of the sky,” 
“chief (hk3) of the ennead of gods,” and “he who 
hearkens to prayers,” is limited. The stelae in which 
Reshef appears with Astarte and Min are discussed by 
Boreux in Mélanges syriens, II (1939), pp. 673ff. A 
stela in Aberdeen is dedicated to ReSef-Shulmin, and 
a stela in which Reshef is similarly compounded with a 
Syrian god was found at Wadi es Sebi‘. Among those 
who have made contributions to the study of Reshef, 
not otherwise mentioned in the notes, are Wijngaarden, 
Przeworski, W. Max Miiller, Eduard Meyer, Roeder, 
Vincent, Daressy, and Jéquier. Stelae have been pub- 
lished by F. LI. Griffith, Petrie, Firth, Spiegelberg, E. 
von Bergman, Goosens, Koefoed-Petersen, and Janssen. 
Reshef in his Palestinian habitat has been studied by 
Clermont-Ganneaun, C, C, Torrey, 8S, A. Cook (The Re- 
ligion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology), 
Albright, and J. B. Pritchard. 
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seum, Chicago, were published.’ It is the intention 
of the present article to introduce a Late Middle 
Kingdom occurrence of the name of the god in a 
personal name and to attempt to explain more 
fully the gazelle ornament found in his crown 
in Egyptian stelae. Other aspects not previously 
discussed in the extensive literature on the subject 
are mentioned in several of the notes. 

I. In his study, Les débuts du culte du Reshef 
en Egypte, published in Cairo in 1942, the late 
B. Grdseloff showed that the cult of Reshef is first 
attested in the Eighteenth Dynasty during the 
reign of Amun-hotpe II, as indicated by a clay 
sealing inscribed ‘“ ‘Aa-khepru-Ré‘, beloved of 
Reshef.” This date is strikingly confirmed by two 
historical stelae of the same king, one recording 
his association with the Great Sphinx at Gizah 
and the other citing his campaigns, in which 
Reshef is mentioned.* 

It is now possible to cite an instance of a name 
compounded with Reshef in Papyrus Brooklyn 
35.1446, a document of the Late Middle Kingdom. 
The occurrence of a theophorous name with this 
element at so early a date in Egypt is certainly 
unexpected. The papyrus is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Dr. William C. Hayes and to him and 





*“ An Egyptian Statuette of a Phoenician God” in 
BMMA, 10 (1952), pp. 182-187. 

* The historical stela is published by A. Badawi, “ Die 
neue historische Stele Amenophis II” in ASAE, 42 
(1943), p. 1 ff., to which Drioton has added a comment 
on the pertinent passage: “ Notes diverses (6. Rechef 
sur les flots en furie)” in ASAE, 45 (1947), pp. 61-64. 
The sphinx stela is published by Selim Hassan in ASAE, 
37 (1937), pp. 129-134 (2 plates) ; it has been translated 
into English in the recent popular studies of Egyptian 
history by Steindorff-Seele and John A. Wilson. I would 
like to suggest that Reshef may have been considered 
the patron of royal youth, a characterization based on 
the passage in the sphinx stela. This is supported by 
the statue inscription from Zinjirli quoted by Dupont- 
Sommer in Les Araméens (Paris, 1949), pp. 108-110. 
The other gods mentioned, including Rekkub-El, patron 
of Sam’al, are the chief gods of the pantheon who present 
the king with his emblems of kingship, while Reshef 
remains at his side, ostensibly in the capacity of the 
personal patron of the young king. 
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Mr. John D. Cooney, Curator of Egyptian Art 
in the Brooklyn Museum, I am grateful for the 
opportunity of commenting upon the pertinent 
passage. 

Among the several sections of the papyrus is a 
list of servants on an estate from a portion of the 
document dated in year 1 of Sekhem-Ré* Sewadj- 
towy Sobk-hotpe III. His three-year reign im- 
mediately precedes that of Nefer-hotep I; year 1 
of Sobk-hotpe III is estimated as 1743 B.c.° The 
servants listed in the inventory represent the 
members of a household prior to the making or 
copying of the list in 1743 B.c., and therefore 
they probably lived in the second quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century B.c., and some of them 
slightly earlier. 

Each line of the list is arranged in four columns: 
(a) the designation and name of the individual, 
(b) the appellative, (c) the profession, and (d) 
indication as to sex. About thirty-three lines begin 
with the designation ‘3m or ‘3m.t for Asiatic, and 
these ‘Amu with uncouth names are usually given 
Egyptian appellatives, while Egyptians lack the 
appellative unless they happen to have a nickname. 
As might be inferred, the papyrus provides us 
with a valuable new list of Semitic names which 
promises to be of interest. Among them is the 
name ‘Eper-Reshep (‘pr-RSpw), whose profession 
is given as brewer (‘fty). The appellative is too 
damaged to be read.° The conclusions we can 
draw are modest: namely, that one of the ‘Amu 
brought to Egypt in the late Twelfth or early 
Thirteenth Dynasty and who served in an Upper 
Egyptian household? in the capacity of a brewer 
bore a name compounded with that of Reshef. 
This evidence does not imply that the cult of 
Reshef was current in Egypt at this date, but that 
it must have been current in the individual’s native 
land, Palestine, Syria, or the desert. Although the 
frequent occurrence of the name of the god in 
the Ugaritic material suggests an early date for 


°W. F. Albright, “ An Indirect Synchronism Between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, cir. 1730 B.c.” in BASOR, 99 
(October, 1945), pp. 9-18. 

°The designation is ‘3m (Asiatic), The base of the 
stroke which remains seems to be Gardiner Sign List 
No. T 14; the slight upcurving loop is paralleled in nos. 
25, 29, 61, 62, and 69 of the same list of servants. 

* Cf. William C. Hayes, “ Notes on the Government of 
Egypt in the Late Middle Kingdom” in JNES, 12 
(1953), p. 31. 


the beginnings of his cult, the theophorous name 
introduced here is the earliest dated record of the 
existence of Reshef. 


A detailed discussion of the element ‘pr is not 
within the scope of this article. As a verb in 
Egyptian, it means “to equip, to provide, and 
to furnish ” and by extension “ to be well equipped, 
to be well provided, or to be rich ”; the theophor- 
ous name might ostensibly be taken to mean 
“ Reshep provides” or “ Reshep is the well pro- 
vided.” A glance at the names beginning with 
this element in Ranke’s Personennamen suggests, 
however, that the meaning may have to be sought 
in Semitic, for over half the instances are cited 
from names listed in Burchardt’s Die altkanaand- 
ischen Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Agypt- 
ischen, such as ‘pr-ir, ‘pr-b‘r, ‘pr b'r p3 Sry, and 
‘pr dgr, in which the first three contain the element 
El or Baal. The only Middle Kingdom compound 
is ‘pr-hk, the name of an Asiatic prince in the 
Achtungstexte.® The same conclusion as to the 
Semitic basis for the word is reached by T. Sive- 
Sédderbergh, who points out that the lack of 
syllabic writing may indicate that the Egyptians 
used the homonym which was at hand instead of 
the more complex orthography.® Against this view 
we have to set the occurrence of the names ‘pr.f 
in the Old Kingdom, ‘prt nfr in the Middle King- 
dom, and ‘prti in Dynasty XVIII, where the ele- 
ments seems to be Egyptian; there is also a 
goddess of Akhmim in the Ptolemaic period named 
‘Eper-Isis. As for any connection between the 
element and the word ‘apiru, it can not be too 
strongly stressed that the latter does not appear 
in Egyptian until the New Kingdom,’° and that 
the forms of the names ‘Eper-Baal and ‘Eper- 
Reshep rule out this ‘pr (‘apar) as either a gentilic 
or an appellative. The writing may indeed reflect 
two verbs, one Egyptian and one Semitic, and the 
latter may share the same Semitic root as ‘apiru.™ 


® Reference to these names is given in H. Ranke Die 
dgyptischen Personennamen, p. 60. See also G. Posener, 
Princes et pays d’Asie et de Nubie (Brussels, 1940), 
p. 69 for other Middle Kingdom examples. 

*°T. Sive-Séderbergh, “The ‘prw as Vintagers in 
Egypt” in Orientalia Suecana, 1 (1952), pp. 6-7, and 
p. 6, n. 4; John A, Wilson “ The ‘Eperu of the Egyptian 
Inscriptions ” in AJSL, 49 (1953), pp. 275-280. 

*° Erman-Grapow, Wb. I, p. 11, nos, 11, 17. 

11 This possibility must be kept in mind in discussions 
of the name element and ‘apiru-habiru. 
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II. In the dedicatory stelae found in Egypt, 
Reshef is represented graphically in such a way 
that he is immediately identifiable.* One of the 
iconographic elements is the gazelle head on the 
crown in place of the wraeus worn by Egyptian 
god and kings. Its occurrence is always mentioned 
in the literature on the subject, but rarely is any 
explanation given, It is difficult to see why one 
possible key to the problem has been consistently 
overlooked, for it must lie in the comparison of 
the use of the gazelle head with that of the wraeus. 
The uraeus first represents a goddess of the north 
and secondly is capable of inflicting harm upon 
the enemies of the wearer of the crown. It appears 
thus in the texts in which the prowess of the king 
is indicated by the metaphor of the wraeus of his 
crown striking at his enemies.™* In similar fashion 
the vulture which replaces the wraeus on the crowns 
of goddesses and queens represents a goddess of 
the south and also is capable of inflicting harm, 
although the latter characteristic is not stressed. 
By the token of these criteria we should attempt 
to find in the case of the gazelle a basis for the 
association of the animal with Reshef and the 
capacity of the animal for inflicting some sort 
of harm. 

To begin with the second point, the gazelle 
(Gazella dorcas) seems a harmless creature com- 
pared with the cobra and the vulture, but in 
Egyptian thought this was not the case. The ante- 
lope and gazelle were frequently treated as noxious, 
pestilential, and harmful, and the scene which 
immediately comes to mind is that of the cippi 
of Horus, where the young god is shown trium- 
phantly standing over the crocodiles, and clenching 
in his fists scorpions, serpents, a lion, and an 
antelope or gazelle.* The gazelles are said to 
uproot crops when they pass from the desert into 
the cultivation. The animal was also, however, 
honored as the creature of Anuket in the third 
nome of Upper Egypt, and a gazelle brought good 
luck to a quarrying expedition which set out in 
the Wadi Hammimat in the Eleventh Dynasty. 








Cf. the article by Boreux quoted in n, 2 above. 

‘® For an example in the annals of Thutmose III see 
Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, II, p. 184, no. 430. 
See also A. Erman, Hymnen an das Diadem der Pha- 
raonen (Berlin, 1911). 

**A gazelle is held by Shed on Cairo stela n, 9427 
(Tanis, Dyn. XIX). For the gazelle as a symbol of evil 
in later times see Erman-Grapow, Wb. V, p. 191, no. 5. 


Nevertheless, the gazelle was generally considered 
unfavorable, as Bonnet has indicated in the article 
“Gazelle” in his recent Reallexikon der dgypt- 
ischen Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1952). 

This fulfills only the second of our criteria, and 
it is still desirable to ascertain the connection of 
Reshef with the gazelle. Albright has indeed 
referred to Reshef as a gazelle god, on the basis of 
the ornament, in a discussion of the general nature 
of the association of gods and heroes with this 
animal in ancient mythology and folklore,® but 
it would be well to have more support for the 
specific association of the god with the gazelle. 
The Egyptian practice of associating animals with 
deities is endemic, but of the related families 
Cervidae and Bovidae only the latter has left a 
considerable mark in this respect in Egypt. Africa 
is deficient in deer (Cervidae), but the deficiency 
is made up by the many members of the genus 
Capra (goats), and Gazella, and the sub-family 
Antilopinae, all classified under Bovidae.'® The 
Cervidae have been notably associated with deities 
in Anatolia. Hence when we read of R&f sprm in 
the Karatepe inscription, we should not be sur- 
prised to find that the corresponding god in the 
Hittite hieroglyphic text is written with an ideo- 
gram representing the antlered head of a stag, 
and apart from our interpretation of the puzzling 
sprm, the association of Reshef in the Phoenician 
text with a “stag god” in the hieroglyphic text 
is incontrovertable.** It might therefore be sug- 
gested that the animal associated with Reshef is 
a stag in Anatolia and a gazelle in Egypt, where 
the stag is uncommon. Indeed, in the well-known 
painting from the Beni Hasan tomb of the Over- 
seer of the Eastern Desert Khnum-hotpe an 
antelope and a gazelle lead the procession of ‘Amu, 
so that we know that the Egyptians of the Middle 
Kingdom, a century and a quarter before the date 
of our text, associated these animals specifically 
with the ‘Amu. If we consider the pestilential and 


**W. F. Albright, “GilgameS and Engidu, Mesopo- 
tamian Genii of Fecundity” in JAOS, 40 (1920), pp. 
307-335. 

16 Cf. John Anderson, Zoology of Egypt: Mammals. 

*7H. Th. Bossert, “ Die phénizisch-hethitischen Bilin- 
guen vom Karatepe” in Jahrbuch fiir Kleinasiatische 
Forschung, I (1951), pp. 288-289 (no. 212 in the hiero- 
glyphic text). The word sprm in the context is thought 
to represent spr-he goat or spr-bird; the former inter- 
pretation is preferred by R. O'Callaghan in Archiv 
Orientalni, 18 (1950), p. 360 ff. 
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harmful nature of these animals, remembering 
Reshef’s Mesopotamian identification with Nergal, 
the god of pestilence,’® and call to mind the Kara- 





18 W. F. Albright, “ Mesopotamian Elements in Canaa- 
nite Eschatology ” in Oriental Studies .. . Paul Haupt 
(1926), pp. 143-158. The many Syrian bronzes of a 
warlike god have been frequently considered as repre- 
senting Reshef, but it must be stressed that this identifi- 
cation is at best tentative since the statuettes may weil 
represent Hadad, Baal, or Teshub as well as Reshef. 
In Clermont-Ganneau’s article on Reshef-Perseus in 
Revue archéologique, 32 (1876) he mentioned the town 
Arsif near Jaffa as a modern vestige of the god, and it 


tepe association of Reshef with a stag god, we have 
at least made a step toward the understanding of 
the god’s insignia which helps us to understand 
the nature of the god in the absence at present 
of more specific texts. 


WittiAM KeEtiy Simpson 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 








might be of interest to record in these pages that the 
Israeli Government has substituted Reshef for Arsif. 
I am indebted to Dr. Danelius for this information. 





Reconstruction of a Struggle within the Mirddsid Dynasty in Halab 


At present, only three coins of the Mirdasid 
dynasty? of Halab are known. They are dated 
417/1026-7,* 419/1028-9,* and 427/1035-6.4 The 
actual rule of the Mirdasids in Halab began in 
414-1023-4° when: “Salih (ibn Mirdis) went to 
Halab. And in it was a man known as Ibn Tha‘ban 
who was entrusted with its affairs for the Egyp- 


1 All conversions of dates are based on Eduard Mahler, 
Wiistenfeld-Mahler’sche Vergleichungs-Tabellen der mo- 
hammedanischen und christlichen Zeitrechnung (Leipzig, 
1926). 

? Described first by Henri Sauvaire, “ A Dinar of Salih 
Ebn Merdas of Aleppo,” The Numismatic Chronicle and 
Journal of the Numismatic Society, n. s., vol. XIII 
(London, 1873) pp. 335-41. This dinar is in the collec- 
tion formed by the Egyptian government and preserved 
in the Khedivial Library in Cairo. It was included by 
Lane-Poole in his Catalogue of the Collection of Arabic 
Coins Preserved in the Khedivial Library at Cairo 
(London, 1897) pp. 337-8. Recently, it has also been 
described by Sayid Nasir Nakshabandi in his article 
“ ee) sloJ|,” Sumer — A Journal of Archaeology 
in Iraq, vol. III, no, 2 (Baghdad, July, 1947) pp. 282-3. 

*The only description known to this author is in E. 
von Zambaur, “ Nouvelles Contributions 4 la Numisma- 
tique Orientale,” Numismatische Zeitschrift, n.s., vol. 
VII, 1914 (Wien, 1915) pp. 157-9. This article will be 
referred to as Zambaur, Contributions. 

‘Described in Stanley Lane-Poole, The Coins of the 
Eastern Khaleefehs in the British Museum, (10 vols., 
London, 1875-90) IX, ne. 52tt, p. 275. It is also included 
in Nakshabandi, op. cit. 

5E. von Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie et de chrono- 
logie pour UVhistoire de VIslam (Hanover, 1927) p. 33, 
gives the date as the 14th of Dhii al-Qa‘dah, 415/Jan. 17, 
1025. All Arabic sources consulted by this writer agree 
on the year 414/1023-4. Zambaur’s source is unknown, 


tians. And in the citadel there was an official 
known as Mistf. As for the people of the city, 
because of their mistreatment by the Egyptians, 
they delivered it to Salih. And Ibn Tha‘ban went 
up to the citadel. Salih surrounded the citadel 
and cut off its supply of water. And when there 
was nothing left for them to drink, the troops of 
the citadel surrendered to him. And that was in 
the year (4)14.”°® Mirdasid rule ended in the 
year 472/1079-80, when the city was taken by 
Sharaf al-Dawlah.’ During this period, however, 
the city was not continuously under the authority 
of the Mirdasid family. Basic evidence of this is 
to be found in the Fatimid dinars struck at Halab 
in the years 429/1037-8, 442/1050-1, 444/1052-3, 
445/1053-4, 446/1054-5, and the demi-dirhem 
struck there in 452/1060-1.8 

A close inspection of the inscriptions found on the 
three Mirdasid coins is essential as a basis for fur- 
ther remarks. The coin dated 417/1026-7, is a gold 
dinar composed of three circular inscriptions on both 
the obverse and reverse. On the innermost circle 
of the obverse, we find the Fatimid (Shi‘ite)® for- 


mula in part: 4 se WU) Sgey room IYI JY, 
The completion of this formula a} oo is obviously 


* Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon, ed. C. J. Tornberg, vol. IX 
(Leiden, 1863) p. 162. 

7Zambaur, Manuel, p. 33. Ibn al-Athir, IX, p. 165. 
He was an ‘Uqaylid. See Zambaur, Manuel, p. 135. 

* Detailed references will not be given as they are not 
pertinent to the scope of this study. 

® As opposed to the basic orthodox (Sunnite) formula 


which reads: 4) Jguy row wl YI a) Y. 
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omitted due to lack of space. On the second circle 
we read Je »| Wprolig le ing Do} wv} VI 
vl oy od which gives us the ruler in whose 


name the coin was struck. The third, and outer 
circular inscription reads: pl lnm > a] 


ab als Ae i ole Sa. establishing 
the mint and the year of emission.*° Thus from 


the inscriptions on the obverse of this coin, we 
know that it was struck in Halab in 417/1026-7 
by Salih ibn Mirdas who professed Shi‘ah Islim. 
On the reverse, the innermost circle reads: el 


J) yl a} Cpe SNGCY _#\|. This inscription 
also, due to limitations of space, omits the final 
letters om of the title. This is the name and 


titles of the Fatimid caliph of Egypt al-Zahir who 
ruled from 411/1020-1 to 427/1035-6. In the 
second circle is found cp Jkt Sloe 9) VI 
Jo} 2) Wy! which is the name of one of Salih 


ibn Mirdas’ sons. He is usually referred to by the 
name of Thimal. On the outer, or third circle we 
find the Qur’inic quotation from chapter nine, 
verse thirty-three, which reads: 4) Jqu5 some 


oS slo SF Syl le ow) BI gra Gl eo! 
O95 p20}. Thus, from the reverse of this coin 


we acquire the information that Salih acknowl- 
edged the Fatimid caliph of Egypt, at least as his 
spiritual overlord, and that he considered his son 
Thimal as the wali al-‘ahd.™ 


19 It is of interest to note that on most Islamic coins, 


the form _,»5 appears, rather than vss e 

4 Zambaur, Contributions, p. 158. It is not a neces- 
sary conclusion that Thimil must be considered the 
eldest son. A Muslim ruler could by-pass his eldest when 
designating the wali al-ahd. Another son might be his 
favorite or appear to possess greater attributes of leader- 
ship than his brother. As a matter of fact, we have one 
reference to Thimil’s brother Nasr which definitely men- 
tions him as the eldest son of Salih. This is found in 
Ibn al-Qalinisi, History of Damascus 363-555 A. H., ed. 
H. F, Amedroz (Leiden, 1908) p. 74, fn. 1. The author 
quoted is Hilal ibn al-Sibi who died on the 17th of 
Ramadin, 448/Nov. 28, 1056. See Carl Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, Supplementband I 
(Leiden, 1937) p. 556. Thus, he must have been living 
at the time of the events under consideration and pre- 
sumably would have known the relationships within the 
family. Unfortunately, however, he did not write more 
than a simple recitation of events, omitting any comment 
on family differences, leaving to present-day research the 
task of comparing, evaluating and developing theories 


The coin dated 419/1028-9 is a half-dirhem. 
It is different in form from the dinar described 
above, in that on both the obverse and reverse ?2 
there is a field inscription surrounded by a circular, 
marginal inscription. On the obverse field we find 
dle ley 9) Wrckis tering Iga] sl VI 
v'loy» ¢y “* while the margin, although badly 


damaged, contains the words a. We know 


that Salih ruled in Halab from 414/1023-4 until 
his death in 420/1029-30. Thus, we can safely 
ascribe this coin to the year 419/1028-9, the year 
prior to his death. It is also a reasonably safe 
assumption to ascribe this coin to the Halab mint, 
the seat of Mirdaisid power. In the reverse field 
we find J 9} el oe! Pe Je Yd) ge oe!) ~Y¥ 
and in the almost totally obliterated marginal in- 
scription there are traces of the Fatimid caliph’s 
mame: wa) WI gas SIGS Al) dl 9! pby! 
cage)! - Thus, from this coin we know that in 
the year 419/1028-9, Salih, the ruler of Halab, 
still designated his son Thimal as wali al-‘ahd 
and that he continued to acknowledge the Fatimid 
caliph in Egypt al-Zahir rather than the ‘Abbasid 
al-Qadir billah in Baghdad. 

The third Mirdasid coin known is dated 427/ 
1035-6. The form of this gold dinar is different 
from either of the two described above. On both 
the obverse and reverse we find an inscription in 
the field, surrounded by two circular, marginal 
inscriptions. The inscription on the obverse field is 
Jol) he Vid i. The inner margin consists 
of the complete Shi'ite formula, while the outer 
margin consists of verse thirty-three, chapter nine, 
of the Qur’an as quoted above. On the reverse, the 
field inscription reads so» _S »| por 1 VI. 


The inner margin contains the phrase «J99 aW| s 


eb cn rh se which is part of the name and 
title of al-Zahir in Egypt. The outer margin on the 
reverse of this coin reads jlo) Jia Oo “~ 


wlewsly cp ptes aw te oben. Thus we know by 


concerning relationships leading up to and resulting in 
the recorded events of fact. 

12 In describing this coin, Zambaur, Contributions, pp- 
157-9, transposes the obverse and reverse. I shall refer 
to his obverse as the reverse, and to his reverse as the 
obverse. 

18 For the difference between the reading of the term 











ee es 











the evidence on this coin that in 427/1035-6, Shibl 
al-Dawlah,!* the eldest son of Salih ibn Mirdas,’* 
was ruling in Halab, that he recognized the Fati- 
mid al-Zahir as caliph, that he professed Shi‘ah 
Islim, and that he probably designated Abi: Bakr 
Muhammad as wali al-‘ahd. It is impossible to 
state categorically that Abi Bakr Muhammad was 
so designated, as there is absolutely no indication 
of his identity. In the Arabic sources available 
to this writer,’® it was impossible to discover any 
individual whose full name contained these three 
names and who could possibly have been living or 
of importance in the Halab region during this 
period.?? But it is within reason to suppose that 
the designation was such, due to the precedent of 
the other two coins cited, and that Abii Bakr 
Muhammad was a son for whose existence we have, 
as yet, no other indication.** It is possible to 
date this coin more exactly than just during the 
year 427/1035-6. The name of the Fatimid al- 
Zahir is on the coin. It is known that this caliph 
was succeeded, after his death, by his son al- 
Mustansir on the fifteenth of Sha‘ban, 427/June 
13, 1036.2° Sha‘bin is the eighth month of the 
Hijrah year. Thus, it is reasonably certain that 
this coin was struck some time during the first 
seven months of 427/Nov. 5, 1035-May 29, 1036. 

We know from these three coins that Salih ibn 
Mirdas ruled in Halab during the years 417/1026- 
7 and 419/1028-9 and that he designated his son 
Thimal, wali al-‘ahd. But we also know that by 


\goedete on this coin and \e , on the coin described 
above, consult Zambaur, Contributions, p. 159. 

14 The title of Abi Kimil Nasr ibn Salih. 

*® See note 11 above. 

*6 Tbn al-Athir, op. cit.; Ibn al-Qalinisi, op. cit.; Yaqit, 
Kitab Mu‘jam al-Buldadn, ed. Ferdinand Wiistenfeld, 6 
vols. (Leipzig, 1866-71) I; al-Tabbakh, A‘lam al-Nubala’ 
fi Ta’rikh Halab al-Shahba’, 7 vols. (Aleppo, 1923-6).; 
Ibn al-Shihnah, al-Durr al-Muntakhab fi Ta’ rikh Mam- 
likah Halab (Beirut, 1909). 

*7 A tantalizing possibility of identification occurs in 
the name of Abii Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al- 
Halabi who is mentioned by Brockelmann in his Ge- 
schichte, Supplementband II, p. 1002. Unfortunately for 
our purpose, he is included in a list of mystic and tract 
writers whose dates and locales of work are unknown. 

* This is a potentially valid hypothesis. Sauvaire, 
writing in the Encyclopedia of Islam as late as 1936, 
adds two previously unknown sons to the Mirdasid 
genealogy as presented in 1894 by Lane-Poole. 

** Zambaur, Manuel, p. 94. 
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the year 427/1035-6, Salih’s son Nasr was ruling 
there and that he probably had designated Abi 
Bakr Muhammad as wali al-‘ahd. These facts 
force one to pose the question: How and why 
Thimal was put aside by his brother Nasr after 
the death of their father? As evidenced by the 
coins cited above, one would expect to find Thimal 
succeeding Salih after the latter’s death. It is the 
purpose of this study to remove the obscurity from 
this point. 

It is an accepted fact, not contradicted by any 
of the sources consulted, that Salih ibn Mirdas 
was killed in a battle against the Egyptian forces 
of al-Zahir which were under the leadership of 
Anishtikin al-Barbari (otherwise known as al- 
Dizbari) at al-Uqhuwanah on the Jordan River 
near Tiberias in the year 420/1029-30. It is also 
a point of agreement that Salih’s youngest son 
was killed with him. According to Ibn al-Athir: 
“Abii Kamil Nasr Shibl al-Dawlah, the son of Sa- 
lih, escaped and went toward Halab and YXb.” *° 


On page 277 under the year 420/1029-30, he wrote: 
“In this year al-Zahir sent an army from Egypt 
whose leader was Aniishtikin al-Baridi. Salih ibn 
Mirdas was killed and Nasr, the son of Salih, 
cle the city of Halab.” Still further, on page 286 
under the year 421/1030, he wrote: “In this year, 
the king of the Byzantines (»9_J}) went out from 


al-Qustantiniyah with 300,000 warriors to Syria. 
And he went forward with his troops until they 
reached the vicinity of Halab. And its ruler was 
Shibl al-Dawlah Nasr ibn Salih ibn Mirdas.” 
Hilal ibn al-Sabi’*? says only that “ Nasr, the 
eldest son of Salih, escaped to Halab.” Al-Tab- 
bakh ** quotes a passage written by Ibn al-Athir 
in the latter’s al-Mukhtar min al-Kawakib al- 
Madiyah, in which he states that after Sialih’s 
death, his two sons, Mu‘izz al-Dawlah Thimal and 
Shibl al-Dawlah Nasr, ruled. He states that they 
ruled jointly from the death of their father until 
Shibl al-Dawlah Nasr made himself the sole ruler 
and forced Mu‘izz al-Dawlah Thimal to leave 
Halab in the year 421/1030. Weil, writing in the 
year 1851 states,** after mentioning Salih’s defeat 





2°Tbn al-Athir, op. cit., p. 162. It is necessary at this 
point not to render a translation of this verb. It will be 
discussed more thoroughly below. 

*1 In Ibn al-Qalanisi, op. cit., p. 74, fn. 1. 

22 Al-Tabbikh, op. cit., pp. 321-2. 

23 Gustav Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, 5 vols, (Mann- 
heim, 1846-62) III, 1851, p. 71. 
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and death, that: “Ein Sohn Salih’s, Abu Kamil 
Nasr Schibl Addawlah (Léwe des Reichs) entkam 
jedoch und behauptete sich in Haleb bis zum 
Jahre 429.” In 1873 Sauvaire wrote:** “Un 
autre de ses fils Abou Kamel Nasr Ebn Saleh se 
sauva, vint 4 Alep et s’empara de cette ville.” 
Writing in 1881 Wiistenfeld, after describing the 
death of Salih and his youngest son, stated: °° 
“ Der grésste Theil von Syrien wurde nun von den 
iigyptischen Truppen wieder besetzt, indess die 
beiden iilteren Séhne des Calih, Schibl ed-daula 
Abu Kamil Nacr und Mu’izz ed-daula Abu ’Olwan 
Thimal kamen nach Haleb zuriick und regierten 
dort gemeinschaftlich, bis im J. 421 Schibl ed- 
daula seinen Bruder vertrieb und die Regierung 
allein behielt.” Sobernheim, after telling of Sa- 
lih’s death, wrote in 1927:°° “ His sons, who had 
stayed behind in Aleppo, shared his power; Mu‘izz 
al-Dawlah Thimal received the citadel, Shibl al- 
Dawlah Nasr the city, but in the next year he 
seized the citadel also and indemnified his brother 
elsewhere.” 

There is certainly a considerable degree of con- 
tradiction in the passages cited above. The Arabic 
writers agree that Shibl al-Dawlah Nasr was at 
the battle in 420/1029-30, in which his father and 


youngest brother were killed, that he escaped and 
returned to Halab. Weil and Sauvaire follow these 


Arabie authors. Wiistenfeld, however, introduces 
surprising evidence that Thimal as well as Nasr 
was at the battle, after which these two brothers 
returned to Halab and ruled jointly until 421/ 
1030. But even more startling is the information 
contained in Sobernheim’s article that both Nasr 
and Thimal had remained behind in Halab while 
Salih went to the battle and was killed. This com- 
parison is interesting inasmuch as these authors, 
according to their bibliographies, consulted the 
same Arabic texts. It seems only reasonable to 
accept the position of the Arabic writers who, 
although differing on other points, all agree that 
Nasr was present at the battle. By the omission 
of any mention of his name in connection with 
this battle, or with the subsequent flight back to 
Halab, it is also reasonably safe to assert that 
Thimal was not there. 


*4 Sauvaire, op. cit., p. 339. 

2° Ferdinand Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimiden- 
Chalifen (Gittingen, 1881) pp. 224-5. 

26 M. Sobernheim, “ Halab,” Encyclopedia of Islam, I1 
(Leiden, 1927) p. 230. 


The battle at al-Uqhuwanah occurred in the 
month of Jumada I, 420/May 18—June 16, 1029.27 
This is the fifth month of the Hijrah year. It has 
already been demonstrated that in the preceding 
year, 419/1028-9, Salih continued to designate 
Thimal as the wali al-‘ahd. It is certainly reason- 
able to assume that when Salih left Halab, with 
at least two of his four known sons,** probably in 
the fourth or early part of the fifth month of the 
year, someone remained behind to control the 
affairs of the city and the dynasty. Because Thi- 
mal had been designated as wali al-‘ahd, at least 
during the period 417-419/1026-1030, evidence of 
which is contained in the coin inscriptions cited 
above, it is reasonably sound logic to assert that 
it was he who remained. In the event of Salih’s 
death, he would be on hand in the city to assure 
the continuity of the dynasty’s rule. 

In the Arabic texts the verb gle is used to 
describe the actions, respecting Halab, taken by 
Nasr after his escape from the defeat at al- 
Ughuwinah. Weil translates this verb as “sich 
behaupten.” The usual translations into English 
of this German verb are “to hold one’s own,” “to 
hold out,” and “to stand one’s ground.” Sauvaire 
translates <i) as “s’emparer” which is rendered 
in English by “to lay hold of,” “to take hold of,” 
“to lay hands on,” “to seize (upon),” “ to secure,” 
and “to take possession of.” Wiistenfeld makes no 
effort at translating the Arabic verb, preferring to 
refer only to a joint rule by Nasr and Thimal, 
while Sobernheim ignored the verb completely by 
stating that both brothers Lad remained in Halab. 
The Arabic verb és may mean “to govern,” “to 
possess,” “to become the owner of,” or “to con- 
quer,” depending on its relationship to the context 
of the sentence under consideration. On pages 162- 
165 of Ibn al-Athir’s Chronicon, which deals with 
the Mirdasid dynasty, this verb is used ten times. 
In one case, on page 164, it should definitely be 
translated in the sense of governing or possessing. 
In the other eight cases, omitting the usage under 
discussion, the meaning necessitates a translation 
meaning “to conquer,” or “to take possession of 
forcibly.” The use of és under discussion very 
definitely fits into the pattern of these eight cases 
and should be rendered as “to conquer” in the 

27 Zambaur, Manuel, p. 33. 


** For the Mirdisid genealogy see Zambaur, Manuel. 
p. 137. See also note 18 above. 
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sense of taking possession by force. Therefore, 
this sentence should read: “And his son, Abi 
Kamil Nasr ibn Salih escaped; and he came to 
Halab and conquered it.” This translation also 
agrees with that of Sauvaire, if he used “s’em- 
parer” in the sense of “seizing upon.” 


The validity of this translation of glu by the 


English “to conquer” acquires support by an in- 
vestigation and clarification of the subsequent 
events. There seems to be no disagreement with 
the fact that sometime during the year 421/1030, 
Nasr forced his brother Thimal out of Halab and 
ruled there alone. It remains to develop the events 
of the period between Nasr’s return to Halab, 
after the battle in the month of Jumada I, 420/ 
May 18-June 17, 1029, and his seizure of complete 
power in the year 421/1030. Ibn al-Athir wrote *° 
that “when the Byzantines in Antioch learned the 
state of affairs (in Halab), they went to Halab in 
strength. Its people went out and fought them 
and defeated them and plundered their property. 
And they returned to Antioch and Shibl al- 
Dawlah remained a king in Halab until 429.” 
He further wrote on page 286 under the year 
421/1030, that: “In this year the king of the 
Byzantines went out from Constantinople with 
300,000 warriors to Syria. And he went forward 
with his troops until they reached the vicinity of 
Halab.” Ibn al-Athir’s version is further de- 
limited by Vasiliev *° who used Greek, Syriac and 
Armenian sources as well as Arabic. He states 
that in the year 420/1029-30, Shibl al-Dawlah 
Nasr succeeded his father in Halab while his 
brother Thimal occupied the citadel at first. He 
further states that in this same year the Katepano 
of Antioch, Michael Spondyles, advanced towards 
Halab without the authorization of the Emperor.** 
While Michael was besieging Qaibar *? on the 28th 
of Jumada II, 420/July 14, 1029, he was attacked 
and his army routed by Nasr and Thimal. The 


*° Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., p. 162. 

8° A, A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes (Bruxelles, 
1935) pp. 111-2. This is vol. III of Ernst Honigmann’s 
Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 
1071 nach griechischen, arabischen, syrischen und arme- 
nischen Quellen. 

** Romanus III, who reigned Nov. 12, 1028 to April 
ll, 1034. See Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of the Jm- 
perial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, 2 vols. 
(London, 1908) I, p. liii. 

* Yaqit, op. cit., IV, p. 211. 


Emperor replaced Michael in Antioch by Kon- 
stantinos Karamtenos and then personally led a 
force of 600,000 ** to Antioch, where he demanded 
the surrender of Halab. Vasiliev states that one 
report says that Romanus III appeared as a result 
of a request by Nasr for aid against Thimal.** 
In answer to the Emperor’s demand for the sur- 
render of Halab, Nasr is said to have begged 
Romanus III not to attack. In return, he said he 
would pay tribute as the Hamdanids had previ- 
ously done. The Emperor refused, detained Nasr’s 
messenger, Mugallid ibn Kamil,** and marched to 
Qaibar, where the Byzantine army fought a suc- 
cessful battle. He then advanced to the Halab 
area, but was completely routed by Nasr, due to 
the weakened condition of his army, caused by 
sickness and a lack of water. The specific date of 
the flight of the Byzantine army, cited by Vasiliev, 
is the seventh of Sha‘ban, 421/Aug. 10, 1030. 
Thus, we see that the first conflict between the 
Byzantine forces under Michael Spondyles and the 
troops of Halab occurred on the 28th of Jumada 
II, 420/July 14, 1029, which was the end of the 
month immediately following the defeat and death 
of Salih at al-Uqhuwanah. It should be noted that 
Nasr’s defeat of the Byzantine army under the 
command of Romanus III did not occur until 
thirteen months later. It should be further noted 
that Michael Spondyles was said to have been 
defeated by the combined efforts of Nasr and 
Thimal. What, then, happened when Nasr re- 
turned to Halab from the defeat at al-Uqhuwanah ? 
Being the eldest son of Salih,** he might very 
naturally claim the right of succession in spite of 
the designation of his younger brother as wali al- 
‘ahd. There is no controversy among the sources 
consulted over the fact that Thimal was known as 
the ruler of the citadel from 420/1029-30 until he 
was evicted by Nasr, sometime during the year 
421/1030. It is almost axiomatic in the course of 
the history of Halab, that when some attacker 
successfully occupies the city, the incumbent re- 
treats to the citadel, holding out there until the 


83 Compare with Ibn al-Athir’s figure of 300,000. 

84 Unfortunately not specifically documented. 

85 Referred to by Muhammad ibn Mu’ayid al-Mulk in 
Ibn al-Qalinisi, op. cit., p. 75, as al-Muqallid ibn Kamil 
ibn ‘Amm Shibl al-Dawlah (the cousin, on the paternal 
side, of Shibl al-Dawlah Nasr). 

35 See note 11 above. 
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new ruler of the city is able to evict him or until 
other forces enable him to regain control in the 
city.** Thus, it is reasonable to believe that upon 
Nasr’s return to Halab, at the end of Jumada I 
or early in Jumada II, 420/June, 1029, and upon 
his conquest of the city from Thimal, the latter 
retired to the citadel. Further support is given 
to this assumption by the attack of Michaei Spon- 
dyles. Michael must have considered the conquest 
of Halab an easy task or he presumably would not 
have risked the Emperor’s displeasure by a defeat 
of an expedition, not authorized from Constanti- 
nople. Ibn al-Athir ** gives us a clue by his state- 
ment that “when the Byzantines in Antioch 
learned the state of affairs, they went to Halab 
in strength.” It is not difficult to assume that 
Michael heard of Salih’s death, that he learned of 
Nasr’s return to Halab and his ensuing quarrel 
with Thimal for control of the city, and that, 
desiring to take military advantage of this upset 
state of affairs and presumably divided defense 
condition, he advanced towards the city without 
awaiting the Emperor’s sanction. It is perfectly 
possible that as a result of his advance, Nasr and 
Thimal cooperated in his defeat in order to pre- 
serve Mirdasid control over the city regardless of 


the final outcome of their private struggle for 
control, which was resumed after Michael’s defeat 
on the 28th of Jumada II, 420/July 14, 1029. 

If Vasiliev were wrong in ascribing Michael’s 
defeat to the combined action of Nasr and Thimal, 
and it was due entirely to the efforts of Nasr, it 
still remains a fact that Nasr needed troops for 


this purpose. The most likely place for him to 
have acquired them was from the city of Halab 
as well as from any men who might have escaped 
with him from al-Uqhuwanah. If this were the 
case, and Thimal remained behind controlling the 
citadel, and probably reasserting his dominance 
over the city in Nasr’s absence, the basic struggle 
for power between the two brothers still would 
not have occurred until after Michael’s defeat. 
That this struggle had already commenced is cer- 
tainly reasonably well verified by Ibn al-Athir’s 
statement quoted above. 

It should be noted that the victory over the 





87 For one of many examples of this see Ibn al-Athir, 
op. cit., p. 162, in the story of Salih’s conquest of the 
city and citadel, in 414 a. H. 

88 Tbn al-Athir, op. cit., p. 162. 


forces of Romanus III on the seventh of Sha‘ban, 
421/Aug. 10, 1030, is ascribed to Nasr alone. It is 
not considered the result of any joint action by 
Nasr and Thimal. Therefore, it is safe to assume 
that Nasr was victorious in his struggle for power 
with Thimal sometime during the thirteen-month 
period between the 28th of Jumada II, 420/July 
14, 1029, and the 7th of Sha‘ban, 421/Aug. 10, 
1030. All sources agree that this victory by Nasr 
over Thimal occurred during the year 421/1030. 
Therefore, it must have taken place sometime 
during the first seven months of the year (Sha‘ban 
being the eighth). How Nasr was able to effect the 
conquest of the citadel is not difficult to imagine. 
After surrounding it, it was perfectly possible to 
force surrender by preventing the entry of such a 
simple necessity as water. We know that the water 
supply of the citadel was kept and collected in a 
large cistern and that there was no well providing 
a continuous supply until the Seljiiq period some 
years later.*° That both Nasr and Thimal knew 
of the forceful effect of cutting off the water sup- 
ply must be considered obvious, as Ibn al-Athir 
specifically mentions this strategy as the factor 
causing the surrender of the citadel to Salih ibn 
Mirdas in the year 414/1023-4.*° It does not seem 
likely, however, that Thimal would have persisted 
in his resistance to Nasr to such a degree if we 
consider two other known points. The first is that 
some time after Thimal’s return to power in Halab, 
subsequent to Nasr’s death in 429/1037-8, he 
realised the impossibility of permanently main- 
taining the city against the attacks of the Fatimid 
armies. Therefore, after defeating the Egyptian 
forces under the command of Rifq in 441/1049-50, 
Thimal commenced the negotiations which ulti- 
mately led to the surrender of the city to the 
Fatimids in 449/1057-8, represented by Abi ‘Ali 
al-Hasn ibn ‘Ali ibn Mulham Mekin al-Dawlah.* 
The second point to consider is that Thimial, 
although defeated, must have left Halab as a result 
of an agreement with Nasr. He was not impris- 
oned, but was granted the area of al-Rahbah, 
where he ruled until his return to Halab follow- 
ing the brief period of Fatimid domination there 
subsequent to Nasr’s death in 429/1037-8.** 


%°M. Sobernheim, Z.I., II, p. 235. 

4° Tbn al-Athir, op. cit., p. 162. 

“1 Ibid., p. 163. 

«2 For irrefutable evidence of Fatimid control of Halab 
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As a result of the comments above, it is cer- 
tainly reasonable to assume that the settlement of 
the struggle between the Mirdasid brothers, oc- 
curred during the first half of the year 421/Jan. 
9, 1030—July 5, 1030. It could not have been later, 
as Nasr would have been unable to gather his 
forces, or safely to leave the city for the battle 
with and defeat of Romanus III’s troops on the 
seventh of Sha‘ban, 421/Aug. 10, 1030. 


in 429/1037-8, see the dinar described by Henri Lavoix, 
Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes de la Bibliotéque 
Nationale — Egypte et Syrie, vol. III (Paris, 1896) no. 
268, p. 106. 


If it were not for the inscriptions appearing on 
the three known coins of the Mirdasid dynasty of 
Halab, there would be no basis for our question. 
To the knowledge of this writer, these coins have 
never before been thoroughly discussed in the 
light of the other source material available. As a 
result of this study, the events of the years under 
consideration have, for the first time, been recon- 
structed as they most probably occurred. 


toBERT W. CRAWFORD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





“ Pleonastic”’ Waw before Nouns in Ugaritic and Hebrew 


A striking use of the particle wiw appears in 
parallel passages in Ugaritic, II AB IV-V 107- 
108 and V AB C + D 85-86, st alp qdmh mr{i}a 
wtk pnh. The unusual position of the wiw misled 
interpreters from the beginning and continues to 
disturb. Virolleaud? first rendered “ Améne un 
boeuf dort le gdm (soit) gras et tu frapperas sa 
face,” explaining that “strike the face ” seems to 
be another way of saying “sacrifice.” T. H. 
Gaster,? also, at first rendered “and smite thou 


his face,” seeing here a parallel to the ceremonial 
humiliation of the king in the ritual of the akitu 


festival. Dussaud * appears to have been the first 
to see the simple and obvious meaning, in spite of 
the strange position of the waw, that tk is not 
from the verb nky, “ smite,” but is the preposition 
parallel to gdm. Dussaud translated, 


“mets un boeuf devant lui 
place devant sa face un (bélier) gras,” 


and remarked “on notera l’inversion due 4 une 
license poetique ; il faut comprendre wtk pnh mr’ 
ea.” Dussaud, however, later changed his view 
and rendered II AB IV-V 107-108, 


“placez un taureau gras devant lui 
et, devant lui, qu’un siége soit placé.” ¢ 


Dussaud was probably right the first time and the 
change appears ill advised. Goetze® pointed out 


* Syria, 13 (1932), pp. 145, 147. 

* JRAS, 1935, p. 31, n. 133. 

* RHR, 118 (1938), p. 149, n. 6. 

‘Les Découvertes de Ras Shamra, 2nd ed., 1941, p. 
126. 

* JBL, 60 (1941), pp. 355 f. 


that this construction is known elsewhere and is 
good Semitic. Goetze, however, was dealing with 
diverse phenomena, wdw before verbs as well as 
nouns, and so do the sections he cited from 
Brockelmann ° and Kénig.? We leave out of con- 
sideration here the complex problem of waw before 
verbs. This leaves in Ugaritic only one example, 
though twice attested, of “pleonastic”* or “in- 
verted” waw before a noun. Cassuto,® also, was 
disturbed by this construction and emended it by 
inserting into the shorter passage of V AB four 
lines from the longer parallel of II AB IV-V 
108-111 and rearranging the stichometry and 
parallelism thus: 


“He placed an ox, he presented her 

with a fatling, 

and before her < a throne was set, 

And she was seated at the right 
hand of AB, 

until the gods had eaten and 
drunk. 

Then spoke AB: >” 


&t alp qdmh mr{i}a 


wtk pnh < t'db ksu 
wtttb lymn aliyn b'l 


‘d lhm Sty ilm 
wy'n aliyn b> 


This is an unwarranted treatment of the text. 
The parallelism clearly indicates the following 
arrangement: *° 





* Grundriss, II, pp. 442 f. 

™ Lehrgebdude, II 2, pp. 444-446. 

® Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, #13. 94, p. 101, termed 
this waéw “ pleonastic” without attempting to explain 
it further. 

® The Goddess Anath, Jerusalem, 1951, p. 70 transla- 
tion, p. 85 note on V AB C + D 85-86. 

10 Cf. Gaster, Thespis, pp. 174, 216; Gordon, Ugaritic 
Literature, pp. 21, 33; Ginsberg, ANET, p. 137. 
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“An ox was placed before her, 
a fatling right in her face.” 


&t alp qdmh 
mr{ija wtk pnh 


If the disturbing wiw were absent, no one would 
think of dividing the cola before tk pnh. 

In the Old Testament there are similar cases of 
disturbing wdw’s which might be described as 
deranged, inverted, pleonastic, or the like, and it 
has been the general practice to emend, usually by 
deletion of the offending waw, by transposition, 
by insertion of another noun before the wdw, or 
by dividing the cola before the waiw. It may be 
that in some instances the text is indeed corrupt 
or defective, but in most cases the context and 
meaning are clear and, except for the disturbing 
wiw, would not give a moment’s pause to the 
translator or critic. The following examples may 
suffice to demonstrate this point: 

wattcseb tamdr wesdémema bét 'absdlém ‘ahiha 
(2 Sam. 13: 20). 


“And Tamar remained desolate in the house of Absalom 
her brother.” 


It is commonly suggested that a synonym of 
s6mémd, such as “sibd or “béld, be inserted before 
Sdméma, but there is no support for this in the 
versions. According to Driver,’! the waéw here is 
Gesenius *” 


“peculiar, though just defensible.” 
classed this wdw as explicative. 


‘abd*ka "tnt hammelek ‘ehyé ‘ebed ‘abikd wa'ent mé’dz 
we'attd wa'eni ‘abdekd (2 Sam. 15: 34). 

“T will be your servant, O king. Your father’s servant 
I was previously, but now I am your servant.” 


Here the LXX has a considerable plus and thor- 
oughly garbled sense: “ Your brothers have crossed 
over, and the king, your father, has crossed over 
after me, and now I am your servant, O king, 
allow me to live. Your father’s servant I was once 
of late, and now I am your servant.” This con- 
fused plus may, perhaps, be explained as a con- 
flation deriving from misreadings of ‘abd*ka and 
‘ebed as ‘ab*ri and ‘dbar, and of ’ehyé as *ahika, 
‘ah*ray, and ’ehyé. B(iblia) H(ebraica) proposes 
to read “déni for the first ni and to delete the 
waw’s before the other two occurrences of “ni. 
Gesenius** describes this case as wdw apodosis 





11 Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 
pp. 232 f. 

12 7} (esenius), A(autzsch), C(owley), Hebrew Gram- 
mar, #154a, n. 1, p. 484. 

18 GKC, #143d, p. 458. 


after a disconnected specification of time. Driver ™ 
says the wiw before “ni (twice) “must introduce 
the predicate, though both are extreme examples 
of its use for that purpose.” It seems more logi- 
cal to consider “ni in both cases as subject rather 
than predicate, the word order being inverted in 
the first instance. The wdw’s, apparently, serve to 
emphasize the pronouns, somewhat like Irish par- 
lance “sure, and I am.” 


zdnah ‘eglik 86merén “Your calf is odious, O Samaria. 

hara ’appi bam My anger burns against them. 

‘ad matay 16 yiikeli How long will they be incapable 
niqqaydn of purity? 

ki miyyisra’el weht Surely, it is only (a product) of 

Israel. 

hadras ‘dsahi weld An artisan made it; it is no god. 
eléhim hit 

ki Sebabim yihyé 
‘egel Sémerén 


” (Hos. 8: 5-6). 


Yea, Samaria’s calf will become 
flames/splinters.” 


The LXX divides the cola after the word Israel, 
reading b*yisra’él instead of ki miyyisra’él, “how 
long will they not be able to be cleansed in Israel?” 
Syriac follows the division of the Masoretic text, 
but omits the waw before hi. BH suggests the 
insertion of bét or b°né between the preposition 
min and the name Israel and follows the division 
of the LXX. It is hard to see how any sense can 
be made of ki mibbét/mibbené yisr@ el, either alone 
or in connection with what precedes, when it is 
cut off from its subject hi. According to Nyberg,” 
the solution is so simple that it is astounding that 
no one has seen it. The m before yisra‘él is not 
the preposition min, but the interrogative pronoun 
mi “what?” written proclitically, and the sense 
is simply “Denn was hat Israel mit ihm (dem 
Kalb) zu tun?” If this were the sense intended 
one would expect ki ma/mi l*yigra@’él w*ld. In the 
Arabic form of this idiom the preposition la may 
be used with the first member only, or with 
neither,’® but in Hebrew it is always used with 
both members. Moreover, this alleged sense hardly 
suits the context; it goes without saying that 
Israel ought to have no traffic with idolatry and 
the prophet’s word is stronger than a mere “tut, 
tut, you shouldn’t.” An ingenious and attractive 





14 Op. cit., p. 246. 

15“ Studien zum Hoseabuche,” Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift, 1935, p. 62. 

16 Cf. Reckendorf, Arabische Syntag, p. 325. 
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solution is offered by Tur Sinai,’*7 who proposes 
to read ki mi Sér ’él, i.e. “who is the Bull El 
(whom you serve)?” This proposal, like that of 
Nyberg, has the merit of preserving the conso- 
nantal text intact and it would be of considerable 
interest to find here specific mention of the Uga- 
ritic tr wl. But against Tur Sinai’s interpretation 
is the consideration, admittedly doubtful, that ki 
mi Sér ’él seems a bit too short for a colon and 
wht haras ‘asahi wld **léhim ht, by comparison, 
a bit too long—unless it be divided into two cola. 
It seems a little xwkward, too, that the pronoun 
ha should be repeated in w*ht hdras ‘asaha. It is, 
of course, possible that the independent subject 
pronoun may be taken as a casus pendens empha- 
sizing the suffixed object pronoun of ‘ésahi, as in 
Gen. 24:27, ‘andki badderek nahani *déndy, “ As 
for me, the Lord led me in the way,” or in Gen. 
49:8, y*hida ‘atta yodika *ahéka, “Judah, you, 
your brothers shall praise you.”** But in the 
hundreds of occurrences of the independent pro- 
nouns of the third person there is found no analogy 
to wht haras ‘asahi. Some doubt must be ad- 
mitted as to the interpretation of ki miyyisra’él 
wht, but it seems that departure from the Maso- 
retic arrangement of the text creates here as many 
difficulties as are solved. Recognition of similar 
uses of waw elsewhere may permit us to see tol- 
erable sense in this text as the Masoretes have 
given it. 

Amos 3:11, sar tisbib h@ares, “ An enemy will 
be around (i.e. surround) the land.” The diffi- 
culty here, in addition to the disturbing waw, is 
that the form s*bib is hapax; the plural is regu- 
larly used prepositionally. The commonly accepted 
emendation to y°sébéb is supported by the Syriac, 
but not by the LXX which renders s*bib by kuk- 
lothen and adds the verb ’erémdthésetai, missing 
the sense completely, “O Tyre, thy land shall be 
desolate round about.” Though hapaz, s*bib may 
be accepted as the construct of the adverb sabib, 
here used as a preposition. The writer agrees with 
the sentiment of Kénig?® that “Bedranger und 
zwar im Umkreise des Landes” is more forceful 
than “ Bedringer wird umgeben das Land.” If the 


* Encyclopaedia Biblica (Migrda@’it), Jerusalem, 1950, 
vol. I, p. 31, article “ ’abbir.” 

*GKC, #143, pp. 457 f. 

* Op. cit., II 1, p. 312. 


text is correct, the wdw serves to introduce and 
emphasize the predicate. 


wa’a'slé be’6s mah*nékem iib’apptkem (Amos 4: 10). 


“ And I caused the stench of your camp to rise to your 
nostrils.” 


The LXX, Syriac, and Vulgate do not indicate a 
waw before b’app*kem, but that is no warrant for 
deleting it from the Hebrew. The sense would be 
essentially the same with or without the waw. 
Gesenius *° describes this and the preceding exam- 
ple as waw explicativum. 


helé yir’ateka kisla- 
teka 
tiqwatekd wetim 
derakeka 
(Job 4: 6). 


“Ts not your piety your confidence, 


Your hope your perfect conduct?” 


The waw before tém caused all the ancient trans- 
lators to overlook the chiastic parallelism and to 
miss the sense completely. The LXX and the 
Syriac add a waw before tiqgwat*kd. The Vulgate 
does not reflect a waw before tiqwat*ka, but it too 
misses the sense and takes the nouns in series. 
“Ubi est timor tuus, fortutudo tua, et perfectio 
viarum tuarum?” It has been suggested that the 
disturbing waw before tém be transposed before 
tiqwat°ka or that it be explained away as misplaced 
from plene orthography of tém with a waw,** but 
tém is never so written. Gesenius?? describes 
tiqwat*ka w*tém d*rakekd as an incomplete noun 
clause appended by waéw apodosis. Both clauses 
are nominal and the second, except for the ellipsis 
of the interrogative and negative particles, is no 
more incomplete than the first. 

Arabic presents some similarly striking uses of 
waw before nouns which should have mitigated 
the dismay at meeting parallel phenomena in 
Hebrew or Ugaritic. In Arabic waw may connect 
two nouns in such a way that the second is sub- 
ordinate with the first, as in masa zaidun wat- 
tariga, “Zaid went along the road.” This waw of 
association, concomitance, or simultaneousness, as 
it is variously called, governs the second noun in 
the accusative.** Whether such might be the case 
in Ugaritic or Hebrew we cannot tell. In Arabic 


20 G@KC, #154a, n. 1, p. 484. 

21G. Beer, Der Text des Buches Hiob, p. 23. 

22 GKC, #143d, p. 458. 

28 Wright, Arabic Grammar, 3rd ed., vol. II, pp. 83 f. 
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also word order may be inverted so as to place the 
waw in an abnormal position, as in ‘alaika warah- 
matu llahi ssalamu, “ Upon thee be the mercy and 
peace of Allah.”** The Arabic uses of the so- 


called waw of the plural (rubba) and of the oath 
(qasam) should also be mentioned in this con- 
nection as difficult to explain grammatically.*® 
The examples cited have this feature in com- 
mon: the wiw seems either out of place or super- 
fluous. However the phenomenon may be described 
or explained, there is no necessity for emending 


** Cf. Reckendorf, op. cit., p. 323. 

*° Cf, A, Fischer, “Grammatisch schwierige Schwur- 
und Beschwérungsformeln des klassischen Arabisch,” Der 
Islam, 28 (1948), pp. 27-29. 


or rearranging the text. The appearance of the 
waw in an unexpected position has the effect of 
calling especial attention to the word to which it 
is attached and this adds emphasis to the whole 
sentence. Dussaud called the solitary Ugaritic 
usage a poetic license. Perhaps it were better de- 
scribed as a stylistic device for emphasis and artis- 
tic variation. Though unusual, it is certainly not 
the whim of any individual writer. The appear- 
ance of this usage in Ugaritic, our second oldest 
Semitic language, and its survival in Hebrew and 
Arabic suggest that it may be an inheritance from 
Primitive Semitic. 


Marvin Pope 


Yate UNIVERSITY 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Die agyptischen Personennamen. Band II. Ein- 
leitung. Form und Inhalt der Namen, Ges- 
chichte der Namen. Vergleiche mit andren 
Namen. Nachtrige und Zusitze zu Band I. 
Umschreibungslisten. By HERMANN RANKE. 
Pp. xiv+ 414. Gliickstadt & New York, 
1949-52. 


In 1935 Professor Ranke completed a dictionary 
of the ancient Egyptian personal names appearing 
in hieroglyphic and hieratic, a catalogue based 
essentially upon the cards of the Berlin Egyptian 
dictionary. This volume, Die dgyptischen Per- 
sonennamen. I. Verzeichnis der Namen (Gliicks- 
tadt, 1933-35), received its most valuable review 
from J. J. Clére in Revue d’Egyptologie, III 
(1938), 103-13 and 136-37. Now this second 


volume works over the names, not in alphabetic 
order, but in terms of structure, meaning, and 
history. 

Ranke himself had previously summarized cer- 
tain aspects of his studies in articles: “ Grund- 


sitzliches zum Verstiindnis der aigyptischen Per- 
sonennamen in Satzform” (Sitzungsber. d. Heidel- 
berger Akad, d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. K1., Jahrg. 1936- 
87. 8. Handlung, Heidelberg, 1937) ; “les noms 
propres égyptiens” (Chronique d’Egypte, 11 
[1936], 293-323); “'Tiernamen als Personenna- 
men bei den Aegyptern ” (Zeitschr. f. ig. Sprache, 
LX [1925], 76-83) ; an explanation of names of 
the type: “God X Speaks and He Lives” 
(Orientalistiche Literaturzeitung, XXIX [1926], 
733-35) ; “ Altigyptische Personennamen juris- 
tischen und politischen Inhalts” (Gustav Rad- 
bruch Festschrift: Beitrige zur Kultur- und 
Rechtsphilosophie; Heidelberg, 1948; 244-50) ; 
and “ Aegypter als Goétterkinder ” (Corolla. Lud- 
wig Curtius zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht, 
Stuttgart, 1937, 180-82). Two other analyses 
appearing since 1935 might be noted: H. Grapow, 
“ Aegyptische Personenbezeichnungen zur Angabe 
der Herkunft aus einem Ort” (Zeitschr. f. ag. 
Sprache, LXXIII [1937], 44-53), and M. Guent- 
sch-Ogloueff, “Noms propres imprécatoires ” 
(Bull. Inst. Frang. Arch. Orient., XL [1941], 
117-33). 


Ranke had preceded his catalogue by studying 
the rendering of Egyptian names in other writings, 
in his “ Keilschriftliches Material zur altigypt- 
ischen Vokalisation ” (Anhang zu den Abhandl. 
d. Kénigl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. vom Jahre 1910; 
Berlin, 1910), supplemented by further observa- 
tions in Zeitschr. f. dg. Sprache, LVI (1920), 
69-75; LVIIIT (1923), 132-38; and LXXIII 
(1937), 90-93. The recent significant studies 
along these lines are by W. F. Albright in JNES, 
V (1946), 7-25, and E. Edel in JNES VII 
(1948), 11-24. 

Ranke’s work confines itself to names written 
in hieroglyphic and hieratic, including names of 
foreigners so written. However, his listing on 
pp. 406-09 gives cuneiform, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Phoenician, Greek, and Coptic writings of Egyp- 
tian names. To continue his listing and studies in 
other and later Egyptian material, one would have 
to turn, for names written in Demotic, to a number 
of briefer treatments: W. Spiegelberg, Aegypt- 
ische und griechische Figennamen aus Mumiene- 
tiketten . . . (Leipzig, 1901); F. Ll. Griffith, 
Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester (Manchester, 1909) ; 
N. J. Reich, Papyri juristischen Inhalts . . . aus 
dem British Museum (Wien, 1914); and S. R. K. 
Glanville, Catalogue of the Demotic Payri in the 
British Museum, I (London, 1939). For names 
written in Coptic, G. Heuser has given us Die 
Personennamen der Kopten, I (Leipzig, 1929). 
Most of the Egyptian names appearing in Greek 
sources may be found in F, Preisigke, Namenbuch 
enthaltend alle griechischen, lateinischen, agypt- 
ischen .. . Menschennamen, soweit sie in griech- 
ischen Urkunden ... Aegyptens sich vorfinden... 
(Heidelberg, 1922). 

The present volume starts with generalities: 
names of men or of women; second names, in- 
cluding the terms “beautiful name,” “ great 
name,” etc.; designations of relationship; the 
written position of the divine element in theophor- 
ous names, etc. There follows a section on the 
form and structure of translatable names: single- 
word names, sentence names, abbreviations, and 
nicknames. Then follows a section on the content 
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of such names as can be translated, dividing into 
profane names, names containing the word ka, 
and names of a religious character. This division 
is really into two, since the ka, “vital force,” 
“genius,” or “ double,” was certainly an element 
belonging to religion. The sections on the history 
of names by periods and on a comparison of 
Egyptian with other names, particularly Akkadian, 
are relatively brief. The additions and corrections 
to Volume I are extensive, filling 147 pages. 
Finally come the lists of foreign writings of Egyp- 
tian names and of Egyptian writings of foreign 
names. 

Now obviously there is much that is subjective in 
Ranke’s analysis, since we must translate all names 
through our modern attempt to penetrate to an 
assumed meaning. The question whether a short 
name should be listed as a name consisting essen- 
tially of a single word or as the abbreviation of 
a full sentence is decided on the basis of experi- 
ence and good judgment. The author admits this 
problem on pp. 29-30, by comparing Hegatifi, 
“einer, der herrschen wird,” with Teti-heqatifi, 
“(Koénig) Teti ist einer, der herrschen wird.” 
But full consistency is too much to demand. On 
p. 21 Henutes, “ihre Herrin,” is given as a name 
consisting simply of a noun with genitive suffix, 
whereas on p. 123 Nebetes, “ ihre Herrin,” is given 
as the abbreviation of some longer context. In a 
culture such as the ancient Egyptian, where all 
life was permeated by the sacred, it is bold to try 
to classify some names as profane and others as 
religious. Among names of secular content on 
p. 181, “ tree and plant names,” the author has not 
listed the name Nuhet, “ Sycamore,” a tree which 
was sacred to the goddess Hat-Hor, but does list 
Seshen, “ Lotus,” a plant which was sacred to the 
god Nefer-tem.t | Such subjective decisions of 
classification are inherent in any such analysis and 
may be justified on the basis of the author’s exten- 
sive knowledge of his material. 

In the abbreviated writing regularly used in 
names, there is abundant opportunity for alter- 
native translation. The author himself has shown 
some vacillation of opinion. In the first column 





1H. Kees, Der Gétterglaube im alten Aegypten (Mitt. 
d. vorderas.-dg. Gesellsch., XLV; Leipzig, 1941), 89 f. 
On the Egyptian name Seshen as origin of the modern 
name Susan, see A. H, Gardiner in JAOS, LVI (1936), 
189 f. 
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on p. 38, a certain name is rendered: “ Wie satt 
ist mein Ka!” with a question mark following. 
In the first column on p. 43, the same name is, 
without question, translated as: “ Mége mein Ka 
mich sittigen.” At the top of p. 213, the same 
name is, without question, rendered as: “ Mein Ka 
speist mich.” In Vol. I, 272: 13, a name Hnt-r-ks 
was translated: “ Meine Nase ist auf meinen Ka 
gerichtet,” followed by a question mark. In Vol. 
II, second column of p. 87, the same translation is 
given, but in the first column on p. 57 the name 
is left as untranslatable, and in the section on 
names using the ka, pp. 208-16, the name is 
omitted. On p. 382 (note on I, 272: 13) there is 
recorded a suggestion by Sethe in a letter that the 
name means: “Geehrter als ein Ka.” The re- 
viewer doubts that a word “ nose ” is involved here 
and believes that int must have its normal force of 
“ advanced,” “ forward,” or similar. In the Pyra- 
mid Texts, where the deceased king is going to 
join his ka, one text employs these two words hnt 
and k3: “This Unis advances an advance, and 
his ka reaches him.” ? In that sense the name here 
under question might be translated tentatively: 
“ Advanced toward the ka.” 

A common phenomenon at all times was the 
use of two names for the same individual. Some- 
times these were designated as the “ name ” (rn) 
and the “beautiful name” (rn nfr). At other 
times the two are given without designation, but 
with one name normally following the other, per- 
haps with some such formula as “ X, who is (also) 
called Y.” A statistical study of such double 
namings does not show absolute consistency in 
their usage, but it does lead to certain general 
conclusions. . 

In the Old and Middle Kingdoms, the reviewer 
counted 106 cases in which an individual bore both 
a name and a “beautiful name.” In the Old. 
Middle, and New Kingdoms, he counted 217 
additional cases in which an individual bore two 
names, with one regularly listed before the other. 
The New Kingdom did not use the term “ beauti- 
ful name,” but it did employ a second name.very 
commonly (126 cases). The table below notes 
where these names include a name of or a reference 
to a king, and the name or a clear reference to 
a god, both examples of some formality. It further 





*K. Sethe, Die altégyptischen Pyramidentezte, I 
(Leipzig, 1908), § 375b. 
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notes cases where a name may be understood as 
a descriptive epithet or nickname, cases where one 
of the two names has translatable meaning but 
the other does not, and cases where one of the two 
names is a recognizable abbreviation of the other, 
all indications of some degree of informality. 


Second 
Name 


4 (12%) 
14 (11%) 
30 (79%) 


“* Beautiful 
Name ”’ 


5 (24%) 29 
8 (24%) 113 
15 (68%) 8 


Name 








Refers to a king 
Refers to a god 26 
Is an epithet 7 


Has meaning, whereas 


other has not 51 9 (15%) 54 15 (22%) 


Is an abbreviation 


of the other name 1 25 (96%) 1 77 (99%) 


The conclusion from this table is that the 
“beautiful name” normally—not always—was 
used as a more intimate name, a nickname, abbre- 
viation, or epithet, whereas the name itself was 
somewhat more formal, The name in Ranke, Vol. 
I, 384: 19, appears in context as: “ Teti-em-saf, 
his beautiful name in common speech being Teti ” 
(literally: “his beautiful name of speech of 
peopie”). The word nfr, “ beautiful ” or “ good,” 
might here be translated “ nice ” or “ pretty,” with 
a slightly colloquial air. The evidence does not 
establish the further conclusion that an individual 
received his name at birth and picked up the 
“beautiful name ” later, although that would be 
a reasonable hypothesis. 


Similar conclusions apply to the second name as 
contrasted to the name first listed, and lead to the 
further conclusion that this second name on some 
monuments was that which was called the “ beauti- 
ful name ” on others, The fact that a few indi- 
viduals carried a name, a second name, and a 
“beautiful name ” weakens but does not negate 
these general conclusions, since ancient Egyptian 
usage clearly had a great deal of flexibility. Some 
moderns carry more than one nickname. 


In the late period, following the New Kingdom, 
the “beautiful name” was revived, probably as 
an archaism, and has been noted in 29 cases. The 
late period also shows 62 instances in which an 
individual had a name and a second name. The 
following table shows that the status of the 
“beautiful name ” and, to a lesser degree, that of 
the second name had changed. 
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Second 
Name 


4 (50%) 
27 (37%) 
6 (100%) 


** Beautiful 
Name ”’ 


20 (83%) 1 
13 (48%) 46 
(0%) 0 


Name Name 





Refers to a king 4 
Refers to a god 17 
Is an epithet 4 0 


Has meaning, whereas 


other has not 0 3 (100%) 3 4 (57%) 


Is an abbreviation 


of the other name 0 0 0 24 (100%) 


Thus, although the second name retained some 
element of the intimate name, the “ beautiful 
name ” frequently was a more formal alternative 
of the name. Here the word nfr may have come 
to mean “ elegant ” or “ courtly.” Note especially 
how often the “ beautiful name ” honored a king. 
One might theorize that each of these alternative 
names was an addition later in an individual’s 
life, but that the second name was more often an 
epithet or nickname, whereas the “beautiful 
name ” was more commonly used for the assertion 
of political loyalty. Possibly the common factor 
for earlier and later times was that the “ beautiful 
name” was given later in life. 

There is not enough material to attempt a 
similar analysis of such other terms as the “ great 
name,” the “little name,” and the “true name,” 
which occur in Old Kingdom context with revival 
in late times. At first glance, the relation between 
the “ great name ” and the “ little” (or otherwise 
undesignated name accompanying the “ great 
name ”) seems to be similar to the relation between 
the name and the “ beautiful name,” that is, the 
“great name” was the more formal. However, 
one individual (I, 384:4) had a name, Teti, a 
“great name,” Idui, and a “beautiful name,” 
Meri-Re-ankh. A certain Nefer-seshem-Pepi (I, 
200: 5) also bore the shorter name Senni, which 
was designated as both “ great name ” and “ beauti- 
ful name.” We must either confess that we do 
not understand the material or argue that there 
was a liberal amount of freedom in the usage of 
terms which were never formally categorical. 


A very interesting section of the book deals 
with the history of names, modes of names in 
different periods, and the didactic force of names 
under varying politics. Of course, some names 
occur in all periods, like Ptah-hotep, Ii-em-hotep, 
Wen-nofer, and Nefer-her, and thus have no tem- 
poral significance, apart from the reiterative char- 
acter of Egyptian religion. Others, however, show 
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emergences and disappearances which are mean- 
ingful because they may be related to changing 
history. For example, there are the names which 
show the importance of a man’s ka in the Old 
Kingdom (pp. 208 ff.), which illustrate the sudden 
importance of the god Amun in the Middle King- 
dom (p. 235), which show the increasing role 
of the god Seth in the late New Kingdom (p. 239) 
and his abrupt disappearance from names im- 
mediately after (p. 246), and which illustrate 
the dread of the evil eye in late times (p. 244). 
The author’s characterization of the successive 
ages is both inductive, from the didactic force of 
the names in the various periods, and deductive, 
from his knowledge of the history. The Pyramid 
Age, despite the commanding power of the king, 
showed names in which there was no element of 
fear of king or god; rather there was a kind of 
filial relation of the man to the being who was 
above him. The “ democratization ” of the Middle 
Kingdom produced names showing how the pre- 
rogatives of kings had been seized by commoners, 
who now stood in direct relation to the gods, 
instead of having the king as an intermediary. 
The author treats the New Kingdom as a whole, 


although he confesses that there was a change in 


the later centuries. First there was the forceful 
pride of the conquering nation and a gratitude 
toward the gods for success, Later, as the Empire 
broke up, the New Kingdom exhibited distress 
and a search for strength outside of the individual. 
In contrast to these earlier periods, the late times 
show marked poverty in the creation of types of 
names, a factor of the spiritual defeat of the post- 
Empire period. The nostalgic pride and xeno- 
phobia of the Egyptians are shown by the facts 
that personal names honored the native rulers of 
the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty and went back archais- 
tically to honor ancient kings, but signally failed 
to honor the Ptolemies, and that the native Egyp- 
tians of the Greco-Roman period avoided Greek 
names, which were not generally accepted until 
Christian times. 

At the bottom of p. 232 the author notes with 
approval the opinion that the unusual prominence 
which the Vizier Ka-gemni gave to his nickname 
Memi on the walls of his tomb was an expression of 
the general slackness of standards at the end of 
the Old Kingdom. An even gloomier phenomenon 
appeared in the names at the end of the New 
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Kingdom, when the disintegration of the Empire, 
the secularization of the sacred state, and economic 
distress were producing doubt and confusion. The 
reviewer has selected a list of names of the period 
beginning with Amarna times and running into 
the Twenty-First Dynasty, practically all of them 
new in that period. 

Iuf-er-ikh (Ranke, I, 14:19), “ What is he 
(good) for? ”; 

Ius-er-ikh (I, 15:9), “What is she (good) 
for?” (f.); 

Ikh-entof (II, 267: 7), “ What is he?” ; 

Ikh-entos (I, 45:9), “ What is she?” (f.) ; 

Ikh-tay (II, 367: 9), “ What is this?” (f.): 

Ben-neket, “ No use!”; * 

Aa (II, 269:19), “ Jackass ” ; 


Ta-aat (II, 324:7), “ The Jenny-ass” (f.) ; 

Sok (I, 321: 3), “ Ass’s Foal”; Pa-sok (I, 117: 
20), “ The Ass’s Foal ”; and the feminine of each 
(I, 321: 8; 431:1); 

Pa-iu (I, 100:8) and Pa-iuiu (I, 100: 10), 
“The Hound”; and Paif-iu (I, 127:9), “ His 
Hound ”; 

Ta-iue (I, 353:15), “ The Bitch”; + 

Pa-war (II, 278: 30), “The Fugitive ”; 

Qer (I, 335: 24), “ Transient” or “ Tramp”; 
Pa-geri (II, 283:17), “The Tramp”; and its 
feminine counterpart, Ta-gerit (I, 370: 18), “ The 
Woman Tramp ” (f.) ;° 

Kamen (I, 342:11), “ Blind”; Pa-kamen (I, 
120: 7), “ The Blind Man ”; Ta-kamenet (I, 371: 
2), “ The Blind Woman” (f.) ; and Ta-kamenet- 
sherit (I, 371:3), “The Little Blind Woman” 
(f.) 5° 

Bu-nakhtef (I, 94:7), “He is Not Strong”; 
Tem-nakht (I, 380: 21), “ Not Strong”; 


8’ The Wilbour Papyrus, edited by A. H. Gardiner, Vol. 
II, Commentary (Oxford Press, 1948), p. 85, n. 5. 

*As an earlier parallel to the “ass” and “dog” 
names—perhaps the servile beast of a god, as indicated 
by the name “ His Hound ”—there is a Middle Kingdom 
woman’s name, Tjesmet (I, 394: 14), “ Bitch.” 

5’The Old and Middle Kingdoms do provide parallels 
in Shema (I, 327: 19-23), “ Wanderer” or “ Vagabond,” 
and Shemat (I, 327: 23; 429: 15), “ Woman Vagabond.” 

*The Old Kingdom provides one parallel, Shepi (I, 
325: 15), “ Blind.” Blindness is remarkably common in 
these names of the end of the New Kingdom. It might 
be related to the divine punishment of darkness in the 
texts of contrition and humble piety from the same 
period; cf. B. Gunn, in Journ. of Eg. Arch., III (1916), 
89. 
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Pa-khem (I, 419:17), “The Ignorant ” ; 
Pa-tjeha (I, 419: 28), “The Lame”; 
Pa-en-Hey-bin (18th dyn.; JNES, X [1951], 
p. 106, fig. 18), “ He of the Wicked Hey ” or “ The 
Wicked One of Hey”; ® 
Ta-binet (I, 356: 12), “The Wicked Woman ” 
f.) 
Mut-nemhet (I, 148: 6), “ Poor Mother ” (f.) ; 
Ta-bage (II, 324:21), “The Weak Woman” 
(f.) ; 
Kheskhes-se 
Feeble” (f.). 


(II, 311:20), “She is Very 


The period of humble piety and contrition at 
the end of the New Kingdom emphasized “silence” 
in the sense of “humility ” or “ patience,” as a 
proper quality for suffering man.° 
appears in the names of the period. 


This also 


Pa-en-ger (I, 111: 13), “ He of Silence”; 

Nedjem-ger (I, 215: 21), “Silence is Sweet ”; 

Hes-ger (I, 254:22), “The Silent one is 
Favored ” ; 

Ger-men (I, 352:7), “The Silent One En- 
dures ” ; 

Segeri (I, 321: 12), “ Silenced.” 


Similarly, the age of personal piety stressed the 
belief that a god would turn about in mercy to 
the sufferer who called upon him for help. 

li-ash-nef (I, 8:16), “ He Who Comes when 
One Calls to Him ”; 

Henut-ne-ash-nes (I, 426:6), “The Lady of 
the One Who Calls to Her” (f.) ; 

Ta-ashsen (I, 355:2), “The One Whom They 
Call” (f.), var. Ta-iash-nes (ibid.), “She to 
Whom One Calls” (f.) ; 

Bu-khaaf (I, 94:15), “ He Does Not Aban- 
don”; Bu-khaanef (I, 418:16), “ He Does Not 


7Cf. J. J. Clére, in Revue d’Egyptologie, III (1938), 
p. 109. 

*With this compare the supposedly fictitious and 
insulting name given to a criminal in Ramses III’s 
trial for harem conspiracy (A. de Buck, in Journ. of 
Eg. Arch., XXIII [1937], 152-64), also Pa-en-Hey-bin. 
If there are non-legal parallels for such names, how 
insulting were they? However, a good case for their 
punitive character can be made out of some of the other 
hames in the same text: Bin-em-Waset (I, 93:17), 
“Wicked in Thebes”; Mesed-su-Re (I, 165: 28), “Re 
Hates Him”; Pa-Ra-kamenef (I, 114: 21), “Re Will 
Blind Him ”; ete. 

*°Cf. J. A. Wilson, The Burden of Egypt (Chicago, 
1951), pp. 301 ff. 
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Abandon (f.); and Ben-khaaf (I, 97:3), “He 
Will Not Abandon” (f.) ; 

Gem-khaati (II, 323: 11), “ Found Abandoned ” 
(f.) 5% 

Pena-su-ni-Amun (I, 133: 5), “ Amun Reverses 
Himself for My Sake ” ; 

Anef-su (I, 62:12), “He Turns Himself 
About ”; 

Su-awi-Amun (I, 301:23), “He is (In) the 
Hands of Amun”; 

Pa-nehem (I, 113:11), “The Rescued” ; 

Pa-shed (I, 119: 13) and Pa-shedi (I, 119: 20), 
“The Saved ” (?); 4 

Pa-shed-wi (I, 119: 14), “ The One Who Saves 
Me” (f.) ; 

Pa-shed-Hor (I, 119:17), “The One Whom 
Horus Saves”; and Pa-shed-Khonsu (I, 119: 
18), “ The One Whom Khonsu Saves”; 

Shed-su-Amun, Shed-su-Mut, ete. (I, 331: 4- 
14), “ Amun (Mut, etc.) Saves Him”; 

Ta-Aat-shed-se (II, 324:5), “The Great One 
is the One Who Saves Her” (f.) ; 

Shed-Sutekh (II, 319: 21), “Seth Saves.” 


It should be emphasized that these names—with 
exceptions as given—are new in the period of the 
late New Kingdom and belong to the spirit of a 
great disillusionment, when the national adventure 
of empire was falling into ruin. That such names 
are numerically numerous may be explained by 
the fact that we have proportionately more names 
of poor people in this period, and poor people may 
particularly have expressed their humility and 
helplessness in their names. However, we do have 





1°The closest earlier parallels to the names which 
express faith that the god will not desert the sufferer 
are En-waif (II, 371), “ He Was Not Distant,” Nen-waif 
(I, 204: 21), “He Will Not be Distant.” As shown by 
the names Nen-way-ref (I, 204: 22), “None is Distant 
from Him,” and En-ta-wai-ref (I, 169: 3), “ No Land is 
Distant from Him,” these earlier names express praise 
of a king or of a god, in the belief that his scope is 
unlimited, rather than the hope of god’s rescue. 

*1 Very common names of the period. The name which 
follows this and the fact that a woman was occasionally 
called Pa-shed suggest that it might more appropriately 
be translated “ The Saviour.” However, the majority of 
the names of the age show that it was the worshipper 
who was saved, There are a few “save” names from 
earlier times, Shed-wi-Khufu, Shed.-wi-Ra, ete. (I, 330: 
16-20), “Khufu (Ra, etc.) Saves Me,” but the vast 
majority of them belong to the late New Kingdom and 
following. 
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enough names of the lower classes from earlier 
periods for the purpose of comparison, and such 
comparison shows that there is actually a new 
type of name in the late New Kingdom, The 
documents of confession and hope for god’s mercy 
illustrate this same individual weakness and 
doubt.*” 

The reviewer would like further to call atten- 
tion to the suggestion by Gardiner in the Commen- 
tary on the Wilbour Papyrus, that the name Pa-El, 
“He (of the god) El,” (cf. Ranke, II, 278: 4-5) 
and names carrying the name of the god Teshub 
(1, 48:27; 382:23; II, 265:13), were written 
with the determinative of the reversed walking 
legs, “as though to indicate that these alien 
deities were compelled to take to flight.” ** 

Each major new find adds to our list of known 
names. In Ranke, I, 31:7, no Egyptian writing 
was known for the cuneiform Amunutapunahti, 
and in 123:11, no Egyptian writing for the 





12 Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament, edited by James B. Pritchard (Princeton 
1950), pp. 379-81; Wilson, op. cit., pp. 297 ff. 

18 Wilbour Papyrus, II, p. 155. 


Biblical Potiphera. Subsequently, there have come 
to light Egyptian writings of the names Amon- 
taif-nakht and Pa-di-pa-Ra as the origins of these 
names in other languages.1* We may still hope to 
find the Egyptian original for Joseph’s name, 
Zaphenath-paneah, which is assumed to run Dje- 
pa-nate-ef-ankh, “The God Said: ‘He Will 
Live!’” (II, 334:13). 

Egyptology and ancient Oriental studies are 
under a great debt to Professor Ranke, for the 
patient sorting and listing in his Vol. I and for 
the patient sorting and learned analysis in his 
Vol. II. We confer upon him the name (I, 223: 7) 
Renef-ankhu-aa, “ His-Name-Lives, the Great.” 


JouHn A. WILSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





14The former of Saite times, Zaki Y. Saad, in Ann. 
du Serv. des Ant., XLI (1942), 382; the latter of “late 
times,” A, Hamada, ibid., XXXIX (1939), 275. Inci- 
dentally, in the index in II, 406, correct the reference 
against the Hebrew Potiphera from 133: 11 to 123: 11, 
and the reference against the Hebrew Pinehas from 
133: 13 to 113: 13. 





Agyptologie: Literatur. By Hetumut Brunner, 
HERMANN GRAPOW, HERMANN KEES, SIEG- 
FRIED MorENZ, EBERHARD OTTO, SIEGFRIED 
Scnott, JoacHim SprecEL. (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, I, 2, edited by Brrtotp Spv- 
LER.) Pp. viii + 240. Leiden: E. J. Brit, 
1952. 


This book represents the first volume published 
of the Handbuch der Orientalistik, which, accord- 
ing to present plans is to include the Near East, 
from Egypt and Turkey in the west as far as the 
realms of the Caucasian and Tokharian languages 
in the east. The first section, entitled Agyptologie, 
consists of three volumes: 1. Schrift und Sprache ; 
2. Literatur; 3. Geschichte. Some supplements to 
the Handbuch are planned, including volumes on 
Orientalisches Recht and Orientalische Musik with 
Egyptological contributions. 

The present volume proves to be a dependable 
survey covering the various fields of Egyptian 
writings. Since hieroglyphs and transcriptions have 


been avoided it is the more readable for anyone 
who may be interested in the subject. Demotic 
literature in general is excluded though not in 
every case. On the other hand, the sections written 
by S. Morenz which are entitled “Die agyptische 
Literatur und die Umwelt” and “Die koptische 
Literatur” represent most valuable contributions 
concerning peripheral fields which have been ne- 
glected for too long a time. They are distinguished 
by the fact that they point to the problems in- 
volved and quote different views in careful though 
brief discussions. 

The introduction consists of the chapters “ Die 
iigyptische Literatur” (Kees) and “Stilistische 
Kunst” (Grapow). The succeeding main sections, 
arranged according to subject, are composed of the 
following chapters: “ Pyramidentexte”; “ Sarg- 
texte und Totenbuch ”; “ Gétterlehren Hymnen”; 
“Festspiele Rituale Tempeltexte” (Kees). “Jen- 
seitsfiihrer ”; “ Zauberliteratur ”; “ medizinische 
Literatur”; “ Worterbiicher Repertorien Schiiler- 
handschriften” (Grapow). “Die alteren Gotter- 
mythen”; “Astronomie und Mathematik”; 
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“ Biicher und Buchtitel” (Schott). “ Die Weis- 
heitsliteratur ” (Brunner). “ Weltanschauliche 
und politische Tendenzschriften”; “ Annalistik 
und K@6nigsnovelle”; “ Biographien”; “ Buch- 
und_ Bibliothekswesen” (Otto). “ Gdtterge- 
schichten Erzihlungen Miarchen Fabeln ” ; “ Poesie 
und Satire” (Spiegel). The chapters contributed 
by Morenz have been mentioned earlier. A com- 
plete index is most usefully provided by the pub- 
lisher. Bibliographies are added to the individual 
chapters. The title of almost every chapter repre- 
sents a field in which the author has made special 
studies. Some fields are omitted, however, such as 
prayers, letters, and administrative documents, 
which should come into the boundary of literature 
as understood from the general scope of this 
volume. 

The present volume consists of the 17th to 40th 
chapters of the Egyptian section; no preface is 
added therefore and the reader is left to his own 
conclusions concerning the plan. This reviewer 
was first struck by the following two points. 

In general the statements are given as estab- 
lished facts though they are cautious and reliable. 
The reader is presented with conclusions and is 
rarely given an insight into the problems involved. 
Egyptology as an accomplished picture looks 
strange however to the Egyptologist, who faces a 
vast conflux of problems, even leaving aside those 
of an elementary character. Besides S. Morenz, 
whose instructive discussions were noted above, 
H. Grapow seems the only one who points (by 
ignoramus) to unsolved problems. His treatment 
is useful, even though it is disappointing in respect 
to the questions of the so-called schoolbooks and 
the similes. 

The second point is exemplified in the state- 
ment of H. Kees (p. 18 in the section called 
“Perioden der agyptischen Literatur”), “Im 
ganzen ist die demotische Literatur, als auBerhalb 
der Zeit des agyptischen Nationalstaates liegend, 
nur mit Einschrinkung als Zeugnis agyptischer 
Geistigkeit zu bewerten.” While this certainly is 
right in its context the statement prompts the 
question if the aim of this book was to present 
the Egyptian mind. Apparently it was not, since, 
after all, this could not be accomplished without 
any discussion of Egyptian art and religion, and 
this is not provided for in this Handbuch. There 
evidently does exist a basic inconsistency concern- 


ing the question of just what is meant by the word 
literature in a certain context; it would be well, 
in cases like this, to give a clear definition, which 
would benefit both authors and readers. This cer- 
tain lack of clearness is not perceptible in the 
chapters whose subject is clearly defined; it re- 
veals itself, however, in the chapters concerning 
what we might strictly speaking call secular litera- 
ture. Three authors share this section. The divi- 
sion unfortunately is very apt to aggravate the 
aforementioned inconsistency because the headings 
are a mixture of terms which refer to either humar 
mentality or literary form. The heading “ Weis- 
heitsliteratur,” incidentally, is a mistake, and 
should be replaced by “ Weisheitslehren,” because 
in this chapter wisdom literature is dealt with 
only as it appears in the instructions. This sec- 
tion however obviously represents a minor section ; 
in respect to the human mind it is concerned with 
wisdom, in respect to literary form with instruc- 
tions — it is in consequence of the limitation ex- 
pressed by the heading that there is included 
neither wisdom transmitted in different form nor 
instructions which are less obviously to be classed 
as wisdom (Stela of Sehetep-ib-re; Pap. Sallier, 
I, 3. 4 ff.; Amenemope Onomasticon, for instance). 
While these instructions are omitted altogether the 
remaining works of wisdom which are not discussed 
here are taken up in the chapter called “ Weltan- 
schauliche und politische Tendenzschriften.” This 
heading also seems to be misleading—one of these 
two classes of tendencies has prompted the instruc- 
tions no less than many other written documents 
which are not included in this chapter; even the 
tales are to be regarded as initiated by a religious 
or political tendency, according to the chapter 
which deals with them. On the other hand, the 
prophecy of Nefer-rehu, that is discussed in the 
Tendenzschriften chapter, is composed in the liter- 
ary form of K6nigsnovelle, and almost certainly 
the same holds good for the Ipu-wer admonitions 
and the Westcar tales, though in both the begin- 
ning characteristic of the Kénigsnovelle is lost. 
The chapter entitled “K@6nigsnovelle” excludes 
these earliest examples of like literary form since 
they do not represent historical records; on the 
other hand, those other historical inscriptions, of 
different form, that are dealt with in this chapter 
are wrongly subordinated to the idea expressed in 
the heading. My criticism of minor inconsistencies 
may sound troublesome. They are responsible, 
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however, for a major defect. One effect is that 
some of the chapters concerning secular literature 
have turned into presentations of Egyptian Geistes- 
geschichte as exemplified by works of literature. 
This rather one-sided interpretation has in turn 
caused omissions and would be basically altered by 
particular rearrangements as proposed above. And 
this kind of interpretative presentation does not 
quite fit what, to my opinion, would be expected 
from a handbook of Egyptian literature. Charac- 
teristically, late Egyptian poetry is represented 
only by the love songs while the strange poem to 
the king’s chariot, for example, and the fine fourth 
chapter of the Instruction of Amenemope are disre- 
garded. Another consequence of the partition 
adopted is the fact that some major questions have 
not been met which otherwise would necessarily 
have been encountered ; these, though not confined 
to secular literature, arise mainly out of its par- 
ticular problems. I may mention the question of 
transmission, which is especially pressing in regard 
to the dating of wisdom literature, and the prob- 
lems involved in the miscellanies and other writ- 
ings of students in regard to form, transmission, 


and authorship (do they merely represent copies 
or are genuine contributions to Egyptian literature 
to be found in them?). Though a Handbuch cer- 
tainly cannot be expected to solve these problems, 
mention of them would have indicated something 
of the present state of research in Egyptian litera- 
ture. Another consequence of the major difficulty 
which I have defined above is that some of the 
chapters concerned, though they contain excellent 
interpretations, seem to be debatable and thus 
miss the goal that is better accomplished in the 
more clearly defined chapters. 

The initial statement that this book in all of its 
chapters represents a dependable survey of the 
Egyptian writings stands, however. It will serve 
to introduce the non-Egyptologist into the achieve- 
ments of research in a very readable manner. It is 
no less useful for general information concerning 
special fields, and in this is also of use to the Egyp- 
tologist. A comprehensive survey of this sort has 
not hitherto been available and is a very welcome 
and helpful addition to Egyptological literature. 


Rupotr ANTHES 
UNIVERSITY or PENNSYLVANIA 





A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language. 
Vol. I. Revised edition. By Epcar H. Sturte- 
vant and E. Apetaipe Haun. (William 
Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series.) Pp. xx 
+199. New Haven: Yate UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1951. $5.00. 


Die erste Auflage des hier angezeigten Buches 
ist 1933 erschienen und vom Rezensenten in 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung 9 (1934) S. 336-338 
besprochen worden. Fiir die neue Auflage zeichnet 
ausser Sturtevant selbst auch Fraulein E. A. Hahn 
als Verfasser mit, und eine hethitische Syntax, die 
in der ersten Auflage ganz fehlte und auch in der 
zweiten noch nicht erschienen ist, wird unter all- 
einiger Verfasserschaft von Fraulein Hahn bereits 
angekiindigt. 

Gegeniiber den 320 Seiten der ersten Auflage 
ist die neue Ausgabe um ein reichliches Drittel 
gekiirzt und bietet so den Stoff in knapperer und, 
das kann man gleich bemerken, auch in gelauterter 
Form, denn eine ganze Anzahl unsicherer, zum 
Teil bedenklicher, Etymologien der alten Auflage 


ist nunmehr getilgt worden. Selbstverstindlich 
kénnen auch jetzt noch hier wie iiberall iiber die 
Zulissigkeit einzelner Etymologien die verschie- 
denen Forscher verschiedener Meinung sein. Als 
Verbesserung der neuen Fassung darf die Tat- 
sache erwihnt werden, dass die hethitischen Worter 
und Formen nicht mehr in der mehr oder weniger 
sicher vermuteten Aussprache, sondern in der durch 
die Keilschrift gebotenen Schreibung angefiihrt 
werden, und zwar, um alle Unsicherheiten aus- 
zuschliessen, mit durchgiingiger Zerlegung in die 
Schreibsilben der Keilschrifttexte. Andererseits 
ist ein Vorzug der friiheren Auflage weitgehend 
der Kiirzung zum Opfer gefallen, die Trennung 
der Paradigmen in normale und seltene (hetero- 
klitische) Formen. Aber auf jeder Seite des 
Buches spiirt man, dass sich die Verf. ernsthaft 
bemiihen, dem Buche seinen Charakter als der 
massgebenden umfassenden Gesamtdarstellung der 
vergleichenden Grammatik des Hethitischen zu 
wahren. In den verflossenen 17 Jahren aber haben 
sich die Verf. nicht nur mit den wertvollen Ar- 
beiten anderer Forscher zum gleichen Thema—ich 
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erwihne vor allem die von Holger Pedersen—aus- 
einandergesetzt, sondern vor allem auch selbst an 
der sprachvergleichenden Erschliessung des Hethi- 
tischen eifrig weitergearbeitet. 

Ein wesentlicher Unterschied gegeniiber der 
ilteren Auflage ist in der sprachvergleichenden 
Verkniipfung des Hethitischen mit den indoger- 
manischen Sprachen festzustellen. Sturtevant ver- 
trat ja schon friiher den Standpunkt, dass das 
Hethitische nicht eine indogermanische Sprache 
gleich den anderen und also als deren Schwester 
zu betrachten sei, sondern dass Hethitisch einer- 
seits und alle anderen Sprachen andererseits sich 
erst im Indohethitischen als der hoheren Einheit 
zusammenfinden. Aber in der Erstauflage war 
diese Annahme nur der dussere Rahmen, und die 
angenommene indohethitische Ursprache sah laut- 
lich nicht viel anders aus als die ‘indogermanische 
Ursprache anders denkender Forscher, und diese 
konnten mit der Identifikation beider ohne Schwie- 
rigkeit arbeiten. Inzwischen aber hat durch den 
Ausbau der Laryngaltheorie, den Sturtevant in 
seinem wichtigen Buche The Indo-Hittite Laryn- 
geals (Baltimore 1942) vorgenommen hat, seine 
indohethitische Ursprache ein vom iiblichen Ur- 
indogermanischen vollig verschiedenes Bild ange- 
nommen und kann nicht mehr mit diesem gleich- 
gesetzt werden. Die Urformen des Hethitischen 
und die der indogermanischen Sprachen wachsen 
fiir Sturtevant wohl auf zwei verwandten Grund- 
lagen, aber doch eben nicht mehr auf ein und der- 
selben, und damit werden die sprachvergleichenden 
Moglichkeiten auf eine andere Linie gestellt. 

Ks scheint noétig, das durch einige Beispiele zu 
erlautern. Statt des gewdhnlich angesetzten indo- 
germanischen Vokalsystems a, d, e, @, i, i, 0, 6, u, 
i, a und vielleicht » erscheinen bei Sturtevant nur 
die indohethitischen Vokale e, é, 0, 6 und ». i und 
u treten nur unter bestimmten Voraussetzungen 
anstelle konsonantischer y und w auf, und a ent- 
wickelt sich ebenfalls nur bedingungsweise aus 6 
als Schwundstufe zu e. Der Konsonantismus ist 
vor allem bereichert um die vier Laryngale ’, h, 
«und y, die die indogermanische Sprachvergleich- 
ung gar nicht kennt. Die von Sturtevant rekon- 
struierten indohethitischen Lautformen bekommen 
so ein dem Indogermanisten véllig fremdes Bild: 
Heth. huwant- “ Wind” wird auf xowo’nt- zuriick- 
gefiihrt, heth. pahhur “Feuer” auf pézxwr, heth. 
hurtai- “ Fluch” auf ywrd'‘-, huhha- “ Grossvater ” 
auf zewzxo-, assu- “gut” auf “byséw-, ishija- 
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“binden” auf yyysye/o-, eku-, aku- “trinken” 
auf ’e’kw-, *o’kw-, ep-, ap- “ergreifen” auf ’e’p-, 
*y’p- usw. So gibt die Lautlehre des neuen Werkes 
in weitem Umfange eine Herleitung der hethi- 
tischen Worter aus nicht nur recht komplizierten, 
sondern zum Teil auch recht hypothetischen indo- 
hethitischen Urformen und erst sekundir und auf 
diesem Umwege eine Vergleichung mit indoger- 
manischen Wortern und Formen. Der Indoger- 
manist muss sich dariiber klar sein, dass damit 
ein ganz neues, ihm bisher ungewohntes Moment 
in die Sprachvergleichung eingefiihrt wird. Zuzu- 
geben ist allerdings, dass die Laryngaltheorie 
manche lautlichen Schwierigkeiten kliren hilft und 
deshalb als Arbeitshypothese (mehr will sie wohl 
schon nach ihrem Namen nicht sein) durchaus 
Beachtung verdient. Aber ganz unabhiangig von 
der Laryngaltheorie darf die Frage gestellt werden, 
ob wir gezwungen sind, dem Verhiltnis von Hethi- 
tisch und Indogermanisch diese komplizierte Ge- 
stalt nur entfernter Verwandtschaft zu geben, und 
ob es nicht einfacher wire, das Hethitische als 
eine indogermanische Sprache wie die anderen zu 
betrachten, die aus dem Urindogermanischen und 
nicht aus einer hypothetischeren Vorstufe herzu- 
leiten wire. 

Sturtevant hat die Begriindung fiir seine Auf- 
fassung schon 1933 in dem Artikel “ Archaism in 
Hittite” in Language 9, S. 1-11 gegeben. Er stiitzt 
sich einerseits auf eine Anzahl zweifellos archa- 
ischer Ziige im Hethitischen, die Erhaltung von 2 
aus ursprachlichem 2 (bezw. y), das reichliche und 
sehr lebendige Auftreten der r/n-Stimme, die 
Entwicklung von urspriinglichem -¢/- zu -tst-, um 
nur die iiberzeugendsten zu nennen,' andererseits 
auf das vollige Fehlen des Femininums im Hethi- 
tischen und auf die diirftige Ausbildung des 
Tempus- und Modussystems beim hethitischen 
Verbum, Erscheinungen, in denen Sturtevant eben- 
falls Altertiimlichkeiten dergestalt sieht, dass die 
indogermanischen Sprachen Femininum und reich- 
ere Verbalflexion erst nach dem Ausscheiden der 
Hethiter aus der indohethitischen Sprachgemein- 
schaft ausgebildet hitten. Der Hauptgrund fiir 
Sturtevant scheint aber doch der zu sein, dass das 
Hethitische als altest iiberlieferte indogermanische 





1 Einige weniger iiberzeugende wie das Verhiltnis von 
idg. *so, *tod, *tom usw. zu heth. §-as “und er,” t-at 
“und es,” t-an “und ihn” usw. lasse ich unberiick- 
sichtigt. 
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Sprache in vielen Punkten einen so “modernen” 
Eindruck macht (Indo-Hittite Laryngeals §16). 

Demgegeniiber meint Sommer,’ das Hethitische 
sei eine indogermanische Sprache nicht anders als 
die anderen indogermanischen Sprachen. Die an- 
zuerkennenden altertiimlichen Ziige bediirfen bei 
dieser Auffassung angesichts der friihen Ueber- 
lieferung des Hethitischen keiner Begriindung. Thr 
Fehlen in den anderen Sprachen kann aus zeit- 
licher Entwicklung verstanden werden: Besiissen 
wir Denkmiler des Indoiranischen, Griechischen 
usw. aus der Zeit des Hethitischen, so sihen diese 
Sprachen in manchen Punkten, vielleicht sogar in 
der Erhaltung eines oder mehrerer Laryngale, dem 
Hethitischen ahnlicher als bei der jetzigen Ueber- 
lieferung. Das Fehlen des Femininums und der 
reichen indogermanischen Verbalflexion im Hethi- 
tischen steht allerdings auf einem anderen Blatte, 
aber Sturtevants Annahme, dass die entsprechen- 
den Kategorien der indohethitischen Ursprache 
gefehlt haitten und erst nach Abtrennung des 
Hethitischen in der jiingeren indogermanischen 
Ursprache ausgebildet worden seien, ist nicht 
zwingender als die Sommers, dass sie urspriinglich 
iiberall vorhanden gewesen seien und dass ihr 
Fehlen im Hethitischen als friiher Verlust zu 
deuten sei. 

Der Rezensent neigt der Auffassung Sommers 
zu und méchte noch darauf verweisen, dass wir 
zum mindesten fiir den alten Verlust verbaler 
Tempora und Modi eine gewisse Parallels im Alt- 
persischen haben, wo die Verhiltnisse nur weniger 
extrem und noch in der Entwicklung begriffen 
sind. Auch das Altpersische hat kein Futurum 
und vom Aorist und Perfekt nur noch kiimmer- 
liche Reste, im allgemeinen geniigen ihm gleich 
dem Hethitischen Prisens und Futur zum Aus- 
druck der zeitlichen Verhialtnisse. Von den Modi 
bewahrt es zwar den Konjunktiv, aber der Optativ 
ist stark im Riickgang, und wie im Hethitischen 
beginnt der Imperativ, dessen Funktionen mit zu 
iibernehmen. Da das Awestische die Formenfiille 
des Indischen noch besitzt, miissen die Verluste 
des Altpersischen erst in einzelsprachlicher Zeit 
erfolgt sein. Im Hethitischen sehen wir nur das 
Ergebnis vor uns und kénnen eine der altpersischen 
iihnliche Entwicklung nur vermuten. Fiir den 
Schwund des Femininums fehlt allerdings Ver- 
gleichsmaterial. Der beginnende Schwund des 





* Hethiter und Hethitisch (Stuttgart 1947) S. 39-100. 


Femininums im Neuniederlaindischen und Dini- 
schen trifft nur das Nomen, nicht das Pronomen, 
und auch der unvollkommene Schwund des Neu- 
trums im Litauischen ist keine Parallele fiir das 
absolute Fehlen des Femininums im hethitischen 
Nomen und Pronomen. Wer hier wie Sommer 
(a.a.O. S. 524.) und der Rezensent an friihen 
Schwund, veranlasst wohl durch hethitisierte 
Nichtindogermanen, denkt, hat es schwer, seine 
Ansicht glaublich zu machen, und ich weiss nicht, 
ob die Sache mit Sommers einfacher Schluss- 
folgerung abgetan ist, dass das Hethitische ja 
Spuren des Ablauts zeige, also alle Elemente, die 
wie das Femininum mit dem Ablaut zusammen- 
hingen, einmal besessen habe. 

Die Sache diirfte sich zuspitzen auf die Frage: 
Darf man annehmen, dass sprachliche Entwick- 
lungen, die anderswo erst spit und langsam er- 
folgen, im Hethitischen schon vorhistorisch ein- 
getreten seien? —die ein Teil der allgemeineren 
Frage nach der Schnelligkeit und Starke sprach- 
licher Wandlungen ist. Und diese allgemeine Frage 
ist noch keineswegs exakt bearbeitet, sondern im- 
mer nur empirisch nach dem fiir die herkémm- 
lichen Sprachen vorliegenden Material beantwortet 
worden. Sicher ist alt nicht immer identisch mit 
altertiimlich, Schulbeispiel ist das altertiimliche 
Litauische in moderner Zeit als Antipode des 
“modernen,” aber alten Hethitischen. Die sprach- 
liche Entwicklung verlauft zu verschiedenen Zeiten 
und bei verschiedenen Volkern verschieden schnell. 
Englisch und Deutsch waren vor 1000 Jahren im 
Formenbau (Flexion von Nomen, Pronomen, 
Artikel und Adjektiv) noch gleichmiissig alter- 
tiimlich, dann erlebt abweichend vom Deutschen 
das Mittelenglische in kurzer Zeit den weitgehen- 
den Schwund der Flexionsformen, der es zu dem 
fast flexionslosen Gebilde von heute macht, das 
nunmehr umgekehrt sehr konservativ bleibt, auch 
in den entferntesten Kulturprovinzen, in Siid- 
afrika, in Australien und selbst in den Vereinigten 
Staaten. Von den nordgermanischen Sprachen 
haben sich Schwedisch und Dinisch sehr modern 
entwickelt, wihrend Neuislindisch und Firdisch 
am Rande der germanischen Welt noch jetzt in 





* Im Gegensatz dazu hat sich die niederlindische Kolo- 
nialmundart Afrikaans zu einer selbstindigen Sprache 
mit einer iiber das Neuenglische hinausgehenden Verein- 
fachung des Formenbaus entwickelt (man vergleiche das 
Priisens des Hilfsverbs “sein”: ek is, jy is, hy is, ons 
is, julle is, hulle is). 
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einer fast an das Gotische erinnernden Alter- 
tiimlichkeit verharren. Betrachtet man die indo- 
germanischen Sprachen Europas als Ganzes, so 
zeigen West- und Mitteleuropa eine fortwaihrende 
und lebhafte Entwicklung, waihrend Slawisch und 
Litauisch im allgemeinen an alter Sprechweise 
(suffixale Deklination, Artikellosigkeit des Nomens 
usw.) festhalten, wenn auch mit Abweichungen 
im einzelnen (Untergang der Nominaldeklination 
im Bulgarischen). 

Auch im Bereich der semitischen Sprachen sind 
alt und altertiimlich nicht identisch. Das erst 
aus dem friihen Mittelalter schriftlich tiberlieferte 
Arabische bewahrt in Lauten und Formen sehr 
altertiimliche Ziige, das Babylonisch-Assyrische als 
ilteste semitische Schriftsprache (seit Mitte des 
3. Jahrtausends v. Chr.) hat schon in den friih- 
esten Denkmilern mit dem Verlust fast aller 
fiir semitische Sprechweise so charakteristischen 
Laryngale einen grossen Schritt iiber die lautliche 
Entwicklung der anderen semitischen Sprachen 
hinaus getan. 

Dass sich beim Hethitischen manche Forscher 
gegen die Annahme starker vorhistorischer For- 
menverluste strauben, hat wohl seinen Grund in 
einer gewissen stillschweigend angenommenen 
Norm iiber Zeit und Ausmass solcher Verinder- 
ungen an Hand der bisher bekannten Sprachen, 
die beim Hethitischen ungebiihrlich durchbrochen 
erscheint. Fiir tiefgreifende vorhistorische Struk- 
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turwandlungen méchte ich aber noch das Aegyp- 
tische als Zeugen anfiihren. An sich zeigen die 
semitischen Sprachen, das Aegyptische und die 
Berbersprachen Nordafrikas derartige Ueberein- 
stimmungen in Wortern und Formen, dass man 
an eine gemeinsame “semitisch-hamitische” Ur- 
sprache denken méchte. Vor allem gehen beim 
Verbum noch die modernen Berbersprachen in der 
Unterscheidung von zwei Prifixtempora Priteri- 
tum (Imperfekt) und Prisens (Habitativ) ganz 
parallel zu “altsemitischen ” Sprachen wie Baby- 
lonisch-Assyrisch und Aethiopisch.* Aber das 
schon im friihen 3. Jahrtausend v. Chr. schrift- 
lich iiberlieferte Aegyptische hat schon vor diesem 
friihen Literaturbeginn in der Verbalflexion die 
gemeinsamen Bahnen verlassen und mit der suffi- 
gierenden Verbalflexion vollig eigene Wege ein- 
geschlagen. So scheint auch beim Hethitischen 
die Annahme einer tiefgreifenden vorhistorischen 
Strukturwandlung durchaus nicht unerhért und 
die Meinung, diese Sprache habe einmal eine flexi- 
visch reichere Gestalt aihnlich dem Griechischen 
und Iranischen besessen und sei somit aus der indo- 
germanischen, nicht aus einer vor ihr liegenden 
indohethitischen Ursprache abzuleiten, vollkommen 
vertretbar. 


JOHANNES FRIEDRICH 
BERLIN 





* Dazu jetzt grundlegend O. Réssler ZDMG 100 (1951), 
S. 461-514. 





Un archaisme de Vaccentuation védique. By Zyc- 
MUNT RysIEwicz. (Polska Akademia Umie- 
jetnosci, Prace Komisji Orientalistyeznej] NR 
3%7—Mémoires de la Commission Orientaliste 
No. 37.) Pp. 99. Krakéw, 1948. 


The ultimate aim of this monograph is to illumi- 
nate certain morphological aspects of the nature 
and evolution of the Indo-European system of 
accentuation. The author leans heavily and some- 
what uncritically upon the theories, methodology, 
and results in the research of J. Kurylowicz, as 
set forth, for example, in his Etudes Indoeuro- 
péennes I (Krakow, 1935), particularly Chapter 
IV, “Remarques sur la flexion nominale,” and 
Chapter V, “ Notes de dérivation nominale.” In- 
deed, a thorough and a detailed knowledge of 





Kurylowicz’s position is essential for an intelligent 
reading of Rysiewicz’s treatise which could have 
been improved considerably by a fuller review of 
that position in the introductory chapter. 

‘the immediate aim of the work is an analysis, 
based on Rig-Vedic evidence, of the accentuation 
of Old Indic compounds which tend not to accent 
the first member if the first member is a stem 
that ends, in the simplex, with -i-, -w-, -f-, -dn-. 
The first chapter sketches very briefly some of the 
results of earlier researches made by such scholars 
as Garbe, Lindner, Schroeder, Reuter, Wacker- 
nagel, Hirt, and, of course, Kurylowicz. The second 
chapter gives more detailed resumés of Wacker- 
nagel’s treatment of the accentual system of com- 
pounds in his Altindische Grammatik, II, 1, and 
of Kurylowicz’s critique (op. cit. pp. 216-34) of 
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Wackernagel’s theories, and presents a complete 
list of RV compounds which have as their first 
member a stem in -i-, -ti-, -/-, -dn-, also taking 
into consideration compounds whose first member 
is a monosyllabic consonant-stem as well as those 
that have a dissyllabic stem in -dnt (mahént-, 
brhant-) as first member (but excluding those 
with preverb as first member). List A (pp. 8-17) 
contains the compounds that show accentuation of 
the second member, arranged as follows: 


I. The Bahuvrihis 


b. Barytonesis of second member 
e. g. agni-tapas, a., (tapas) ; uru-ksdya, a., 
(ksdya) ; tuvi-griva, a., (grivé), ete.—The dvigus: 
tri-dvi, a., (dvi), ete.—Total: 72; 68 with baryto- 
nesis of simplex, 4 with oxytonesis. Of the total, 
37 are hapax legomena in RV. 


e. Oxytonesis of second member 
e. g. agni-jihud, a., (jihvd) ; mahd-kuld, a., 
(kila), ete. — The dvigus: tri-nakd, a., (naka), 
ete.—Monosyllabic stems in second member: puru- 
ksi, ete. Total: 65; 49 with oxytonesis of sim- 
plex, 16 with barytonesis. Of the total, 40 are 
hapaz Il. in RV. 


II. The Tatpurusas 


1. Second member a verbal noun 

b. Barytonesis of second member—pitr-ydna, 
a., (yana).—Total: 1 (RV hapaz l1.). 

ce. Oxytonesis of second member 

e.g. agni-dagdhd, a., (dagdhd) ; prt-sutt, 

f., (sutt), ete-—Total: 21, all of which have oxy- 
tonesis of simplex. Of the total, 10 are hapaz l. 
in RV. 


2. Second member an adjective 
b. Barytonesis of second member—None. 
ce. Oxytonesis of second member 


e.g. puru-dasmda, a., (dasma), etc.—Total : 
4, one of which is a hapaz I. in RV. 


3. Second member a noun 
b. Barytonesis of second member 
e.g. nr-patni, f., (patni), ete—Total: 6, 
two of which are hapaz I. in RV. 
ce. Oxytonesis of second member — dru-pada, 
n., (pada)—Total: 1. 


List B (pp. 17-20) contains the compounds that 
show accentuation of the first member, arranged 
as follows: 


I. The Bahuvrihis 

e. g. brhdd-diva; gir-vanas, ete.—The dvigus: 
sapta-vadhri.— Total: 83; of the total, 46 are 
hapaz 1. in RV. 


II. The Tatpurusas 
1. Second member a verbal noun 
e. g. agni-dagdha, baihi-cyuta, ete.—Total: 
9, of which 7 are hapaz Il. in RV. 


2. Second member an adjective 
e.g. karu-dhayas, etc.—Total 4, of which 
one is a hapaz |. in RV. 


3. Second member a noun 
e. g. piir-pati, etec.—Total : 5, of which three 
are hapaz l. in RV. 


The author points to and discusses the conflict- 
ing tendencies of accentuation presented in these 
lists, e.g. such contrasts as oxytonic simplex vs. 
barytonic second member in List A, Ib (griva: 
tuvi-griva), barytonic simplex vs. oxytonic second 
member in List A, Ie (kila : mahd-kuld), oxy- 
tonic simplex vs. unaccented second member in 
List B, I (dita : agni-dita). He concludes that 
the accentual system of compounds in RV is not 
monogenous, but that hereditary tendencies and 
new tendencies coexist and conflict with one 
another, and that the problem is to extricate the 
archaic. He adopts the traditional chronological 
division of RV, “qui permett2 sciemment cer- 
taines simplifications” (p. 27; i.e. Books I, X, 
and the Valakhilyas = newer stratum, Books II- 
VII = older stratum, VIII and IX are treated as 
“ achronologiques ” and, using frequency of occur- 
rence and lack of occurrence as criteria, arrives at 
very broad, tentative conclusions, e. g.: 1) that the 
two types of accentuation of compounds, namely 
that of first member and that of second member, 
coexist in RV; 2) that an increase in the tendency 
to accent the first member is a phenomenon going 
back to a period earlier than RV, to a period of 
the pre-literary language; 3) that barytonic com- 
pounds comprise more than one chronological layer 
in RV. There is no reference here, or later, to the 
work of Pavel Poucha, “Schichtung des Rgveda: 
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Bestimmung des relativen Alters der Lieder des 
Rgveda mit Hilfe zahlenmissiger Berechnung,” 
Archiv Orientalni, 13 (1942), 103-41; 225-69; 15 
(1944), 65-86. Either a refutation of Poucha or 
the application, both here and in the next chapter, 
of at least some of his principles and results was 
to have been expected. 

The third chapter, entitled “La valeur lexicale 
de Varchaisme,” aims to determine the character 
of the lexical residue of the ancient accentuation,* 


1The reader of this review may find it helpful to be 
reminded briefly of certain of Kurylowicz’s views which 
are important for understanding Rysiewicz’s aims and 
methods. Kurylowicz agrees with Wackernagel that there 
are important parallelisms between the accentuation of 
derivatives and of compounds, that the evolution of an- 
cient oxytone compounds is wholly parallel to that of 
ancient oxytone derivatives. If this is so and if one 
regards as valid the views of Kurylowicz on oxytone 
derivatives as set forth in Chapter V, 2, “ L’accentuation 
des dérivés simples,” of Etudes indo-européennes, pp. 186- 
216, then one expects a priori, with Kurylowicz, that 
the functional development of the different classes of 
oxytone compounds will lead: I) to an ancient splitting 
of the oxytone compounds into (1) oxytone compounds 
and (2) compounds accented on the first member (in 
the latter the first member will be characterized either 
by barytonesis or by columnal oxytonesis) ; II) to a later 
splitting of oxytone compounds into (1) oxytone com- 
pounds and (2) compounds with barytonesis of the 
second member. The oxytone compounds which undergo 
splitting II can represent the residue of I or come out 
of formations later than splitting I. Kurylowicz says: 
“The oxytone compounds of the historic languages thus 
represent three historic layers which future semantic 
researches will have to distinguish: the residues of I) 
and II); the residues of II); the oxytone derivatives 
later than II” (p. 219); and: “ At a certain time 
(probably in the Indo-Irannian period) there no longer 
remained any ANCIENT oxytone compounds except those 
whose first member belonged to the stems listed above: 
the monosyllables and the stems in -f-, -i-, -r-, -in-. Of 
course oxytone compounds representing residues have 
been conserved, independently of the form of the first 
member, due to semantic deviations which have detached 
them from the rest of their series. For example the 
substantive use of a compound belonging to an adjective- 
series, or the use as a proper noun of a compound form- 
ing part of a series of common nouns, has the effect of 
removing this individual compound from the functional 
displacements undergone later by the series, and from 
the formal transformations (of accentuation) which 
result therefrom” (p. 224); and: “If we admit the 
ANCIENT OXYTONESIS of compounds accented on the first 
member, we do not mean to imply that at a certain date 
only oxytone compounds existed. Proof of such an as- 
sertion would be quite as impossible as the demonstra- 
tion of the late and secondary character of all the Indo- 
European i’s and u’s. What we do affirm is that the 
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to distinguish the “dead” compounds from the 
“living.” In his semantic analysis the author 
emphasizes the artificial and conservative nature 
of ritualistic religious texts like the Rig-Veda and 
calls particular attention to the technical terms 
connected with the ritual, the philosophic terms, 
the epithets of the gods and the epithets of the 
accessories of the sacrificial ceremony, all of which 
tend to have an archaic accentuation (accent of 
the second member) that is in constant conflict 
with a newer accentuation which represents the 
force of the “living” language. He says: “The 
congealed archaisms and the neologisms (techni- 
cal terms) artificially formed with an ancient ac- 
centuation, as seems demonstrated by the high 
percentage of hapax legomena, impede the free 
expansion of the new accentuation ...” (p. 64). 
The organization of material in this section could 
be improved; the writing is by no means a model 
of clarity; there is much reliance on dictionary- 
meanings but no clear indication of a close read- 
ing of the RV text itself.2 It is also disturbing 
to note the extent to which the author allows the 
subjective to enter his grammar by mixing the 
levels of meaning, syntax, and morphology. The 
following quotations will serve as illustrations: 
“Tn formations like tri-mirdhén ‘one who has 
three heads,’ tri-anikd ‘one who has three faces,’ 
dvi-dhaira ‘one who forms two streams,’ the 
numeral acts like the cardinals, while in other 
formations like tri-séka ‘one who has a triple 
light,’ tri-pdd ‘ one who has three feet,’ dvi-ja4nman 
‘one who has a double birth,’ it takes on a sec- 
ondary function that approaches an adjectival and 
even adverbial nuance, a fact which in its later 
development will result in its acquiring a prefixal 


PRODUCTIVE types of compounds with accentuation of the 
first member come from oxytone types, just as in pho- 
netics the phonic complexes ei, ie, or eu, ye constitute 
the only RECOGNIZABLE source of the Indo-European i, u ” 
(pp. 224-5); and finally: ‘“ We have seen that we have 
the right to admit, for a certain remote prehistoric 
period, the oxytonesis of all the principal adjectival 
formations” (p. 225). 

? This criticism may be too severe. Rysiewicz admits: 
“L’auteur, n’étant pas un indianiste de profession, ne 
précise point les nuances de signification des composés, 
en se bornant 4 en établir la signification fondamentale 
ainsi que le caractére grammatical, pour autant qu’ils 
sont consignés dans les travaux philologiques connus ” 
(p. 6). However, even in the determination of ‘ basic’ 
meaning it may be that the first-hand competence of a 
professional Indianist is desirable. 
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character” (p. 36). (The distinction between the 
tri- of tri-mirdhan and that of tri-pdd is subtle 
indeed !) — “If the first member of the compound 
(which is an adjective) congeals as an adverb 
which acquires the functional value of a prefix by 
semantic weakening, it becomes a morpheme having 
a certain derivative function and finds its expres- 
sion in a specific accentuation. The ancient adjec- 
tive that has become an adverb with the function 
of a prefix little by little assumes the power to 
transmit its primitive adjectival accentuation 
which it possessed when it was formerly a living 
member of the compound” (p. 47). 

Chapter IV, “Les problémes morphologiques,” 
begins with a detailed analysis and criticism of 
Wackernagel’s views on “ Akzentwechsel,” particu- 
larly as set forth in his Altindische Grammatik 
III (1929), 14ff. and Akzentstudien II (Nach- 
richten d. Gesell. d. Wiss. Gétt., Ph. H. K1., 1914, 
20 ff.), with especial reference to the accentuation 
(inflectional, derivational, compositional) of stems 
ending in a final accented sonant. Briefly de- 
scribed, Wackernagel’s formulation rests on such 
contrasts as the following: 1) inflectional—weak 
cases mahaté, mahati, mahatah: middle cases 
mahddbhyim, mahddbhih, mahadbhyah, mahdatsu 
(cf. also agnéh : agnibhih; dhen(u)voh : dheni- 
bhyah; pitrad : pitfbhih; uksnah : uksdbhih. — 
The stems in -i-, -a-, -/-, -dn- follow those in 
-dnt); and 2) derivational: agni-mdnt, siinu- 
mant, nr-vant, udan-vant : havis-mant, virik- 
mant, dvit-mant, brhadd-vant. The monosyllables, 
contrariwise, accent in a different way: data: 
dadbhih (from ddant-) ; cf. also padéd : padbhyam, 
etc. Wackernagel states: “... die Abneigung der 
tiefstufigen Vokale i, u, r, (n>) a(n) gegen den 
Ton ... gilt nicht, wenn diese Laute in ge- 
schlossener Silbe stehen. Wahrscheinlich war der 
Akzent bei den Polysyllaba von der Endung zu- 
nichst iiberall auf die letzte Stammsilbe tiberge- 
gangen und dann wieder von ungedecktem Tief- 
stufenvokal auf die Endung ...”* Rysiewicz, 
following Kurylowicz very closely as he does always, 
convincingly cites much evidence that contradicts 
this interpretation which is essentially, in its state- 
ment, a phonetic law suggesting that the position 
of the accent depends upon the open-ness or close- 
ness of the final stem-syllable. He makes the points: 
1) that, in conformity with the principles of pho- 





3 Ai. Gr., III, 16. 


netic phenomena, an action of this principle is to 
be expected in all positions, but that words like 
uipa, kila, kiha, vftha, iti, prthak, vfthak, usadhak, 
fdhak (as compared with dnusdk, ninitk, hirik) 
contradict the phonetic character of the phe- 
nomena; 2) that the formula does not apply to 
monosyllables, but is restricted to polysyllables, 
e.g. prt : prtsi and dhi: dhiyah (nom. pl.), and 
3) that one and the same word is accented in dif- 
ferent ways independently of openness or closeness 
of syllable, e.g. rucd, rucé (forms of ric), vrta 
(form of vt), but puru-ricah, tri-vfta. He further 
calls attention to the fact that this “ phonetic ” law 
acts only within the very restricted frame of cer- 
tain well-defined morphological categories, namely 
middle cases of declension, certain types of deriva- 
tives, and certain types of compounds, and argues 
therefore that the shifts of accent under considera- 
tion are not of a phonetic but of a morphological 
order. 

Using the distinctions of “ marginal ” accent and 
“columnal” accent first applied by de Saussure 
in his researches on the Lithuanian accent and 
later employed by Kurylowicz, Rysiewicz offers the 
hypothesis that the raw data contains evidence 
pointing to the operation of a movable marginal 
accentuation (the ancient system) and evidence 
indicating a stabilized columnal accentuation (the 
newer system). Thus, for example, the fact that 
the middle cases (those in -bh- and -su-) do not 
have the marginal oxytonesis of the weak cases is 
to be explained by their comparatively recent entry 
into the paradigm from their earlier independent 
Indo-European existence as adverbs derived from 
nominal stems. So, too, the explanation for such 
contrasts as agni-mdnt : havis-mant: The former 
shows the retention of the primitive marginal ac- 
centuation of the simplex agni (seen also in the 
gen. pl. agni-naém), whereas the latter carries the 
accent of its simplex havis which shows a com- 
pletely stabilized columnal accent in RV. 

The distinction between these two systems is 
seen in their different declensional roles. The an- 
cient movable marginal type distinguishes such 
elements as stem and ending within a word. The 
newer stabilized columnal type differentiates words. 
That is to say, for example, the accentuation of 
the first syllable in v#ka- contrasts it by the posi- 
tion of the column with another word, e. g. devd- 
which carries a columnal accent on the second 
syllable. On the other hand, this type of contrast 
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is not found in such a pair as brhati (loc. sg.) : 
padam (acc. sg.). The province of this type is the 
interior of the word. 

According to Rysiewicz the picture of the ac- 
centuation in RV is this: The oxytonic stems in 
-i-, -u-, -r-, -an-, the monosyllabic stems, and the 
stems in -dnt show, in varying degrees, the ancient 
marginal accentuation. The latter two groups have 
a movable inflectional accent. The first group has 
a stabilized inflectional accent (columnal oxyto- 
nesis) except in the gen. pl. which has marginal 
oxytonesis. The barytones in -t-, -u-, -r-, -an- are 
in contrast with the oxytones because they have a 
columnal accentuation which is entirely stabilized 
and is placed on a different syllable of the stem 
(the radical syllable). The three groups men- 
tioned above also show the ancient movable accent 
in derivation and in the formation of compounds 
(there is avoidance of accent of the first member). 
The barytones, keeping the accent on the stem, 
show the newer stabilized accent in derivation and 
formation of compounds (accent of first member). 

The remainder of the chapter is devoted to 
illustrating and emphasizing what is termed “the 
striking resemblance of the system of Vedic ac- 
centuation and of Lithuanian accentuation” (p. 
89), particularly in the category of derivation 
where certain secondary suffixes are accented if 
the primitive word contains a “movable” stem, 
but not accented if it contains a “fixed” stem, 
e.g. darbas : darbininkas (darbas) (3) (movable 
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stem) ; burtas : burtininkas (burtas) (1) (fixed 
stem). There is also brief allusion to traces of the 
archaic movable type of accentuation in Slavic. 
Although this chapter does not contain very much 
that has not already been stated or implied either 
by de Saussure or Kurylowicz, it is better organ- 
ized than the preceding chapter and is provocative, 
suggesting the possibility of further fruitful re- 
searches on its subject in other Indo-European 
languages. 


The following corrections should be made: p. 13: 
Read puru-nitha for puru-nitha and nitha for 
nitha (line 8 from bottom); p. 22: Read brhad- 
ratha for brhad-ratha (line 8 from bottom) ; p. 36: 
Read sapta-rsit for saptd-rsi (line 7 from top); 
p. 49: Nr-pina, nr-médha, and nr-vahas (lines 8 
and 9 from bottom) each have two different * 
occurrences and do not properly belong in a list 
of hapax legomena.— Also dhrsni-sena, brhdc- 
chravas, vidi-pani, and saptd-matr® on pp. 18-19 
each have two different occurrences but are marked 
as hapax l. 


SAMUEL D. ATKINS 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


*T.e. it is not a question of repeated stanzas. 

5 These are found in a list which contains, among 
others, compounds of two occurrences NOT marked as 
hapax 1. Consequently one assumes that the definition 
of hapax 1. has not been extended to include words that 
occur only twice. 





Buddhism. <A Religion of Infinite Compassion. 
Edited by CirArENce H. Hamitton. (The 
Library of Religion, Vol. I.) Pp. xxviii 
+ 189. New York: THe Liserat Arts 
Press, 1952. 


Teachers of religion have long felt the dire 
need of a comprehensive, concise, and readable 
selection of Buddhist works so that students in 
their limited time may get a balanced and intelli- 
gent understanding of the fundamental tenets of 
Buddhism. The anthologies by Warren, Thomas, 
and others do not meet the need because they are 
limited in scope. The need is now admirably filled 
by Professor Hamilton’s book. 


The present volume consists of some fifty selec- 
tions from basic Buddhist texts, all drawn from 
existing English translations except ch. XXXI, 
which is a new translation from the Chinese made 
by Professor Hamilton. The selections are made 
with a view to presenting the quintessence of Bud- 
dhist teachings in scholarly and at the same time 
easily intelligible translations. The result is a short, 
full, and balanced collection. Both teachers and 
students of Buddhism will be grateful to the 
editor and to the Committee on the History of 
Religions of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which sponsors the book. 

The source book is divided into four parts, 
woven together with the thought that Buddhism 





is a religion of infinite compassion. Part I (3-46), 
dealing with the life of Gotama, consists of ex- 
cerpts from Pali literature on the significant events 
in Gotama’s career. The emphasis is to show his 
great compassion. Part II (40-103) is devoted to 
Buddha’s early teachings as preserved in the Pali 
tradition. Here in addition to the discourse on the 
Chain of Causation, the First Sermon on the Four 
Noble Truths, and the discourse on the Non-Self, 
ali of which are included in Part I, the reader will 
find passages about Gotama’s refusal to discuss 
metaphysical questions, the First Discourse on 
“fire,” the sermon on the Five Bonds, the teaching 
on consciousness as a process only, and ethical 
teachings as recorded in the Dhammapada. A para- 
ble on death and a testimony of Asoka complete 
the section. As the great amount of space (64-97) 
alloted to the Dhammapada suggests, the scheme 
is designed to stress the moral and social character 
of Buddhism, thus underlining once more its defi- 
nite compassion. It seems well to have some pas- 
sages on karma and the breaking of the Chain, 
since early Buddhism emphasizes the Chain as the 
chief obstacle to salvation and karma as the law 
according to which the Chain can be broken. 

In Part III (107-36) there are short selections 
from Sanskrit and Chinese literature on the Bodhi- 
sattva Ideal, Buddahood, the Void (the Heart 
Siitra and part of the Diamond), the Eternal 
Buddha (from the Lotus), and Consciousness- 
Only. In addition there are Buddhist proverbs and 
the White Lotus Ode on the “ Pure Land” or 
“Western Paradise.” Thus in a very small space 
the most important Mahayana doctrines are repre- 
sented. The field of Mahayana and Chinese Bud- 
dhism is so broad and its literature so vast that 
only with skillful choice and sound judgment can 
such an excellent selection have been made. Since 
the editor uses only scholarly and intelligible trans- 
lations and does not include purely philosophical 
material, it is difficult to suggest any improvement, 
However, one point may be offered for serious con- 
sideration, namely, a fuller presentation of Chinese 
Buddhism, especially the aspects of universal sal- 
vation, salvation by faith, enlightenment, and the 
vows of the bodhisattva who turns back from the 
brink of nirvana so that he may devote himself to 
the salvation of all. Of course it is impossible to 
cover in a brief anthology all the schools or doc- 
trinal and institutional Mahayana developments 
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in China. But through a long process of simplifi- 
cation, Chinese Buddhism has become “ Hua-yen 
and T‘ien-t‘ai in teachings and Meditation and 
Pure Land in practice,” as the Chinese Buddhists 
say. Virtually none of the Hua-yen and T“ien-t‘ai 
texts is available in English. Of the well-known 
Meditation classics, English versions of The Sitra 
of Hui-néng and the Siirangama are unscholarly. 
However, recent translations of short Meditation 
treatises such as The Path to Sudden Attainment, 
The Huang Po Doctrine of Universal Mind,* and 
The Right Awakenings of the Great Ones* throw 
significant light on Meditation and Enlightenment. 
And there are the three basic Pure Land scriptures 
(the larger and smaller Sukhavativyiha and the 
Amitayurdhyaina),* daily recited by the Chinese 
faithful, in which a unique Mahayana development, 
the vows of the bodhisattva not to enter Pure Land 
until all are saved, and the doctrines of salvation 
by faith and salvation for all are dramatically pre- 
sented. Some selections from these will be valuable 
additions. 

Part IV (139-55) on Japanese Buddhism is 
arranged by schools, with appropriate selections 
from Honen, Shinran, Hakuin, and Nichiren, and 
gives a well-rounded picture. The two selections 
from Vimalakirti (ch. XXXVI) on the ideal lay- 
man and from Nagarjuna (ch. XXXVII) on 
causality and nirvana properly belongs to Sanskrit 
and Chinese literature, as the doctrines were de- 
veloped in China and the literature is just as 
popular in China as in Japan. Part V (159-83) 
on Tibetan Buddhism contains better reading 
material than is found in any other anthology. 

The general introduction to the book and the 
special introductions to the chapters are all inter- 
esting and illuminating. The bibliography is full. 
All in all the book will render a great service to 
teachers and students. 


WING-—TsIT CHAN 
DartTMouTH COLLEGE 


1 By Hui Hai, trans. by John Blofeld (London: The 
Buddhist Society, 1948). 

? By Huang Po, trans. by Chu Ch‘an (London: The 
Buddhist Society, 1947). 

®In The Sutra of 42 Sections and Two Others Scrip- 
tures of the Mahayana School, trans. by Chu Ch‘at, 
pp. 34-38 (London: The Buddhist Society, 1947). 

¢Trans. by Max Miiller and J. Takakusu, in Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XLIX, Pt. II, pp. 49-74, 89-103, 
and 161-201, respectively. 
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Handbuch des Pali mit Texten und Glossar. Eine 
Einfiihrung in das sprachwissenschaftliche 
Studium des Mittelindischen. By MANFRED 
MayrHorer. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 
herausgegeben von Hans Krahe; Lehr- und 
Handbiicher.) I. Teil: Grammatik; pp. xxvii 
+ 214. II. Teil: Texte und Glossar; pp. 83. 


Heidelberg: Cart WINTER UNIVERSITATS- 


VERLAG, 1951. 


The most original feature of this book is that 
it undertakes to furnish, together with a descrip- 
tion of Pali grammar, not only the Sanskrit back- 
ground of Pali phonology and morphology, but 
also the PIE background of the Sanskrit. The 
author, who is an active and intelligent young 
Indo-Europeanist, is well aware that this novel 
procedure requires defence, which his [Preface 
seeks to provide. The book is primarily intended 
for Indo-Europeanists. It is designed to help them 
to do two things: first, to use historical linguis- 
tics as an aid in learning the language of an im- 
portant literature, the most accessible vehicle of 
a great world-religion. Well and good: but for 
that purpose all that is needed is to start from 
Sanskrit, and treat Pali as if it were a dialect of 
Sanskrit, as has been commonly done in Europe 
and America for many decades. This distorts the 
facts (see below), but not so seriously, in my 
opinion, as to outweigh the practical advantages 
for one who already knows some Sanskrit: pro- 
vided he is duly and persistently warned that the 
facts are being distorted, and in what ways. Mayr- 
hofer, like most western Pali grammarians, as- 
sumes some knowledge of Sanskrit in his readers. 
What makes this method practically useful is the 
fact that Pali is relatively close to Sanskrit. But 
I doubt that PIE, or any non-Indic language 
outside of possibly Old Iranian (Avestan, Old 
Persian), could give important practical aid in 
learning even Sanskrit. A fortiori in learning 
Pali, after one knows some Sanskrit, the sugges- 
tion that PIE could thus help passes far beyond 
the bounds of credibility, in my opinion. 

However, Mayrhofer has a second purpose. He 
thinks, and I agree, that Indo-Europeanists need 
some first-hand acquaintance with Middle Indic, 
for its bearing (thru Old Indic) on PIE. But, in 
learning the modicum of Sanskrit which he be- 
lieves they must know before they take up Pali, 
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may it not be assumed that they will have already 
learned the essentials of the PIE background of 
Sanskrit, since by hypothesis their interests lie in 
that direction? If not, I think they had best go 
rapidly thru Thumb, where they will find virtu- 
ally everything useful that Mayrhofer offers on 
this subject (his treatment of it can hardly be 
called very modern); and then proceed with 
Geiger in Pali. Mayrhofer’s method is as if an 
introduction to the historical grammar of French 
started with PIE, traced it to Latin, and then 
proceeded from (Vulgar) Latin to French. This 
method, I believe, has seldom if ever been tried 
in the Romance field. Mayrhofer’s pioneer effort 
in the Indic field does not seem to me to encour- 
age such an attempt. The development of PIE 
into either Sanskrit or Latin is a fairly unified, 
and sufficiently complicated, subject. The same is 
true of the development of Sanskrit into Pali, or 
of Latin into French. Mixing the two strata 
multiplies the complications within the covers of 
one book, and seems to me not conducive to clarity. 

It also tends to increase the danger of what 
may be called “the historic fallacy,” or “histori- 
cism”: namely of distorting descriptive grammar 
in the direction of what is known of the history 
of the language. There is great need of admoni- 
tion against this in the Middle Indic field. Pali 
is not “‘a dialect of Sanskrit”; but it is too com- 
monly treated as if it were, without the warning 
of the above proviso. One of the most regrettable 
passages in Mayrhofer is this (p. 51, § 114): “In 
der [Fali-] Wortbildung ist der [PIE] Ablaut 
gleich lebendig wie im Ai. [= Sanskrit] ; denn die 
Wortbildung ist fast vollig aus ai. Zeit ererbt.” 
I am astounded by both parts of this sentence. 
They seem to me to distort seriously the realities 
of the Pali language under the influence of “ his- 
toricism.” PIE ablaut exists, aside from a very 
few analogical new creations, only in relic forms 
in Pali; it plays no part in any creative, produc- 
tive, “live” formal pattern. Even its outgrowth, 
the Sanskrit vrddhi of secondary derivation 
(which, as a live formative process, is a new de- 
velopment since PIE times ; Mayrhofer refers to it 
only casually in §§ 74, 75, 77) can perhaps hardly 
be said to be really alive in Pali, despite some 
new formations like tepttaka, opadhika, or pothuj- 
janika* (to puthuj-, Skt. prthag-). Comparable 





1 Geiger 3; the last word is not sufficiently explained 
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with the last is the seeming ‘ normal grade’ (guna) 
form Pali gedha (to giddha, Skt. grddha). Such 
forms are linguistically very interesting ; but they 
are rare, and do not establish a live formal pat- 
tern in the language. Typical of what happens in 
Pali to Sanskrit formative patterns involving PIE 
ablaut is the Pali present tense of eti ‘ goes,’ which 
is emi, esi, eti, ema, etha, enti; contrast Skt. emi, 
esi, eli; imas, itha, yanti. This is a fair test of 
the reliability of Mayrhofer’s dictum that PIE 
ablaut is “as alive in Pali as in Sanskrit.” 
Contrariwise, Pali possesses live formal patterns 
which are entirely different from any established 
patterns in Sanskrit. If they are sometimes fore- 
shadowed there, it is only in what remain stray 
analogical anomalies for Sanskrit, but become 
standard grammar in Pali, and often in all other 
Middle Indic. It is these which prove false the 
second part of Mayrhofer’s sentence quoted above. 
Perhaps the best example known to me is the 
Middle Indie (Pali, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 
Prakrit) verb system. That it is not “almost 
wholly inherited from Old Indic (Sanskrit) times ” 
is sufficiently proved, I should think, by many later 
statements made by Mayrhofer himself (in §§ 319, 
381, 398, 402, 40%, 415, 441, 449, 455, 462), which 
I would summarize thus: all productive categories 
of verb inflection and derivation in Pali are regu- 
larly based on the present stem, instead of the 
“root” as regularly in Sanskrit. (Mayrhofer 
would say, as regards some categories, “may be” 


in Mayrhofer, tho it occurs in his Vocabulary, where he 
says of it: “zu puthujjana- ... = ai, prthag- oder 
prthu-jane-, vgl. gr. mdarvs, lit. platis breit ...” It 
ought not to be necessary to point out that the Pali jj 
proves derivation from Skt. prthagjana; so Mayrhofer, 
correctly, in §44. Furthermore, and more importantly, 
prthagjana is a real Sanskrit word, abundantly recorded 
in exactly the meaning of Pali puthujjana; while Mayr- 
hofer’s prthu-jana is a figment of his own fancy. Aside 
from the fact that the word “zu” does not constitute 
the explanation (given in Geiger) of the relation of 
pothuj- to puthuj-, Mayrhofer’s second suggestion here 
is a lamentable example of a weakness (I fear not very 
rare among Indo-Europeanists) for interpretation by 
etymological speculation in rivalry with descriptively 
factual observation (for yoga on a par with ridhi, as 
the Mimimsi school said, in condemning this weakness; 
see Language, 4, 172; Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 79, 705-714). It exemplifies also the 


point I am making, that a dominant interest in historical 
linguistics, while entirely laudable in itself, needs to be 
carefully hedged about in descriptive work, lest it prove 
a positive menace. 
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instead of “are regularly”; but for others he 
admits the regularity.) This applies also to some 
primary noun derivatives: e.g. Pali mafiiand 
(Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit manyand) ‘conceit,’ 
to the present mafnati (BHS and Skt. manyate) ; 
contrast Skt. manana (nt.; to root man). Mayr- 
hofer, in his statements on Pali noun formation 
($§ 205 ff. ; suffix -ana 208), makes no mention of 
such forms, which would be impossible in San- 
skrit but are common in Pali and BHS, and prove 
that this primary suffix is still alive and produc- 
tive in Pali and BHS. The same is true of some 
other suffixes. 

Mayrhofer is so preoccupied with Pali inheri- 
tances from Sanskrit (and preferably from PIE) 
that he fails to see that, in the verb outside and 
in large part inside of the present system, these 
fascinating inheritances are only relic forms; the 
live, productive categories of Pali are quite dif- 
ferent. It is true that not a few of these relic 
forms occur very frequently. That is apt to be 
true of relic forms, which violate live formal pat- 
terns, in any language. They would not be likely 
to be preserved at all if they were not very much 
used. (Consider such English forms as am, ts, are, 
were, etc.) That a comparativist like Mayrhofer 
should be much interested in them is natural, and 
entirely proper. But in professing to describe the 
Pali language, he should make the distinction 
clear. This he fails to do. Indeed, he often sug- 
gests, and sometimes (as in the sentence quoted 
above) definitely states, the reverse of the descrip- 
tive truth. Another example concerns the Sanskrit 
fifth class verb present, type sunoti, swnumas, of 
which Geiger 147 says correctly: “Die Bildung 
... ist zumeist ganz ausser Gebrauch gekommen ” ; 
after which he lists the relic forms of the Skt. 5th 
class type which occur in Pali. All, without excep- 
tion, are oftener replaced by different formations, 
sometimes nd-presents (Sanskrit 9th class), but 
at least as often thematic presents like sunati 
‘hears’ (underlying e.g. opt. swne, impv. suna) 
instead of sunotit (Skt. Srnoti) ; many forms are 
ambiguous and could be called either nd- or the- 
matic presents. One would hardly guess these 
facts from Mayrhofer §§ 340-342; in §342 he 
says, “Sonst erfolgte gerne Uberfiihrung in die 
na-Klasse . . .” which is both incomplete and an 
understatement; later in this section he mentions 
parenthetically two thematic presents as alterna- 

















tives to nd-presents, but without any general state- 
ment. One must read Geiger to get a true picture. 


Even Geiger failed to see clearly the nature of 
the regular Pali verb system, which on the whole 
is common Middle Indic. There are two patterns 
or “conjugations” which may be called “ regular” 
and are extensively productive. Both are based 
primarily on present stems. In one (the more 
numerous) type, the present stem is “thematic,” 
that is ends in a. In the other it ends in a long 
vowel: most commonly e; fairly often a; more 
rarely 0, i, or %. The difference is most strikingly 
seen in the aorist, where the first type has the 
(3 sg.) ending 1, the second st.*, But the aorist is 
by no means the only part of the verb where the 
distinction between these two “conjugations” is 
clear. With certain exceptions, it runs thru the 
whole system. See my Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Grammar, especially Chapter 24. What is there 
said of BHS holds, I believe, in its broad outlines, 
equally of Pali, and (with some limitations) of 
all Middle Indic. Verb forms which do not fit 
into one of these two patterns are stray irregu- 
larities, mostly relic forms.* 


*Geiger 163, 165.2, 167 ff. notes the use of the si- 
aorist after stems in long vowels, and of the i-aorist 
from “other” present stems. He fails to see that 
“ other ” means simply thematic presents. (Except these, 
there are no “ others,” barring relic forms which produce 
no aorists in Pali. There are, of course, aorist relic forms 
too, directly inherited from Skt.; some of them do not fit 
into any regular Pali aorist type. They are irrelevant 
to the living patterns of Pali.) Indeed Geiger, in a bad 
attack of “ historicism,” leads the reader astray by list- 
ing (169) aorists in i from what he calls “ athematic ” 
(present stems). They are “athematic” only in San- 
skrit. Every one of those he lists has a thematic present 
in Pali, which is also the commonest Pali present to the 
verb. A majority have no other presents. Some also 
have athematie presents in Pali, but these are practic- 
ally all stems in long vowels, which therefore fall into 
the second Pali conjugational pattern and could not 
form i-aorists according to Geiger himself. (The only 
exception is the isolated relic-form hanti, for regular 
hanati ete., fully conjugated.) It is clear from these 
facts that it is only from thematic presents that é-aorists 
are (newly) formed in Pali. This is true of BHS and 
Middle Indie generally.— While Geiger’s statement is 
thus unsatisfactory, it at least makes a start in the 
right direction. Mayrhofer’s is a step backward; his 
incidental reference (§ 398) to “‘ zahlreiche s-Aoriste zu 
o-, @- (und besonders) e-Stimmen ” is less adequate than 
Geiger. 

*There is some confusion and interplay between the 
two conjigation-types in certain formal categories; more, 
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However, it is perhaps not fair to complain of 
Mayrhofer’s failure to perceive a Pali pattern 
which seems to have escaped all his predecessors, 
in part even so great a Pali scholar as Geiger. 
It is pleasanter to be able to say that Mayrhofer’s 
book has many merits. He does not slavishly fol- 
low Geiger by any means, tho he does not fail, 
as no writer on Pali grammar should fail, to make 
abundant use of that prime authority. He shows 
an extensive knowledge of other apposite litera- 
ture, and cites forms which Geiger seems not to 
have noted (e.g. sakkhiti = Skt. Saksyati, p. 45 
bottom). He shows himself capable of sound inde- 
pendent analysis; so in $415 he derives laggati 
from the ppp. lagga, Skt. lagna; he is proved 
right by BHS lagnati, against Geiger 136.2 who 
assumes an original ya-present, as does Pischel 
488 for Prakrit. I believe he is both original and 
sound in explaining (p. 95; to be sure, only as 
second alternative) Pali (dat)ard, instr., as ana- 
logical to the loc. (dat)ari; this is confirmed by 
BHS gen. mdtaro, which I have independently 
explained in the same way (Grammar § 13.40), 
noting the Pali parallel. 


Among what seem to me flaws in details I note 
the following; the first two, I am sure, are due to 
a sort of mere absent-mindedness. “Von dem ai. 
-sis- . . . Aorist . . . sind im Pali keine Spuren 
mehr nachzuweisen” (p. 158, n. 1); but Skt. 
ajndsit, ayasit (whence Pali anidsi, paydsi, § 398) 
are sis-aorists. The root as ‘be’ is twice (§§ 397, 
402) called a “heavy base.” Pali supina and 
soppa ‘sleep, dream’ are derived (§ 92) not from 
Skt. svapna (same meanings), but, thru an imagi- 
nary Skt. *supna, from a supposed PIE precursor 
of Gk. trvos; but every Pali derivative of the Skt. 
root svap- begins in either sup- or sop-, and even 
Mayrhofer recognizes that Pali supati ‘sleeps’ is 
“unurspriinglich” ($328) in relation to Skt. 
(svapati, older) svapitt; if Pali sup- for Skt. svap- 
is accepted in the verb, why invent a non-existent 
form for the noun? (This seems to me an example 
of the error against which Mayrhofer warns Indo- 
Europeanists on p. ix; he wisely says there that 
Pali bhindati and Lat. findit are not common 
inheritances from PIE, because Skt. bhinatti inter- 
venes.) I know of no Vedic gerund suffix -tvdna 
(p. 178) ; -tvanam is said by grammarians to be 





I think, in BHS (see my Grammar § 24.9) and Prakrit 
than in Pali. 
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Vedic, but has not been found in the literature as 
far as I know. The long root-vowel of the so-called 
“causative ” mdrjayati (p. 162, n. 1; it means not 
‘liisst wischen’ but simply ‘wischt,’ like mdrstt) 
needs no special explanation, since it occurs in the 
simple mdrsti. The statement on accent (§ 42) is 
unsatisfactory; it contains no hint that the Vedic 
“accent ” was one of pitch or tone, the later (Pali 
ete.) one of stress; to call the latter “ Sanskrit,” 
without qualification, is an error; Panini still 
knew only the old pitch accent, as in the Veda. 
It is at least very doubtful whether Pali (and 
BHS) mudita (§58; never confused with Pali 
muduta!) has anything to do with Skt. mrdu; 
it means ‘joy,’ not ‘Sanftheit,’ and is standardly 
associated with forms of the Skt. root mud. The 
prehistoric existence of PIE e and o in pre- 
Sanskrit is far more convincingly proved by the 
familiar “law of palatals” (Mayrhofer p. 53, 
bottom) than by his ingenious but very question- 
able theory about “ Brugmann’s law,” which is all 
that he thinks of mentioning in his discussion of 
this matter, §113, p. 50f. In view of the exten- 
sive (and common Middle Indic) use of u-stem 
forms from nouns of the Sanskrit r-declension 
(gen. sg. masc. -ussa, -wno; oblique sg. fem. -uwyd; 
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instr. pl. -ihi; loc. pl. -isu; stem final in com- 
pounds -w; BHS has also nom. sg. -wh or -u, ace. 
sg. -um, instr. sg. -und, abl. sg. once -usmda [not 
certain]), it seems to me fanciful to derive acc. 
and gen. pl. -i, -iinam by phonetic change from 
Skt. -rn, -7ndm (pp. 96, 97); these are regular 
Pali endings of all u-stems. 

I regret that Mayrhofer uses the order of the 
Latin alphabet, instead of the Indic, in his Index 
and Vocabulary, going back to Childers and aban- 
doning well-established usage. I do not under- 
stand his justification for this, p. vili n. 1, par- 
ticularly his statement that it is easier to do this 
for Pali than for Sanskrit. Why is it, if the 
Sanskrit is romanized ? 

The author tells us (p. x) that the book was 
composed between the spring of 1948 and the 
summer of 1949; a rather short period for such 
an ambitious book, even if he had nothing else to 
do at the time. I venture to suggest, with genuine 
respect and the most friendly intentions, that a 
more leisurely preparation, and more careful re- 
vision, might have been helpful. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





La grammaire de Panini. Traduite du sanskrit 
avec des extraits des commentaires indigénes. 
By Louis Renov. Fascicule I (Adhyaya 1, 
2, 3), pp. 179; fascicule 2 (Adhyaya IV, V, 
VI. 1. 1-157), pp. 153. Paris: Liprarrtie C. 
KLINCKSIECK, 1948, 1951. 


“The descriptive grammar of Sanskrit, which 
Panini brought to its highest perfection, is one of 
the greatest monuments of human intelligence and 

. an indispensable model for the description of 
languages.” ‘“‘Indian grammar has been under- 
valued and neglected by many linguists, especially 
in America.” One factor “ which led to the neglect 
of Indian grammar was its form. Panini’s treatise 
is intelligible only with a commentary; even with 
the many commentaries that we possess—and they 
contain a vast amount of intelligent and even bril- 
liant scholarship — several lifetimes of work will 
have to be spent upon Panini before we have a 
conveniently usable exposition of the language 


which he recorded for all time.” These are quota- 
tions from a brilliant summary account of Indian 
grammar, published by Leonard Bloomfield in 
Language V, 267-276 (1929) as a review of Bruno 
Liebich’s Konkordanz Panini-Candra. More than 
twenty years later the desired account of the San- 
skrit language as described by Panini is still 
lacking. Descriptive linguists know that Panini’s 
reputation is overwhelmingly brilliant, but still in 
the main do not know why, since few of them have 
learned any Sanskrit, and even fewer have studied 
Panini. For them I recommend a careful reading 
of Bloomfield’s review. 

Since Sanskritists are the only ones who are 
likely to advance the knowledge of Indian descrip- 
tive methods in the way envisaged by Bloomfield, 
it is imperative that someone among them keep 
the slender flame of knowledge of Panini alive in 
the West. To the very short list of Western schol- 
ars named by Bloomfield eminent in this field we 
must add the French translator of Panini now 
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being reviewed. It is not Renou’s first work in 
this field, and perhaps not his most important; 
first rank should probably be reserved for his dic- 
tionary of Hindu grammatical terms, Terminologie 
grammaticale du sanskrit (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole 
des hautes études, Sciences historiques et philolo- 
giques, t. 280-282). Yet any work that makes 
Panini’s grammar more available is important. 
The study of the great grammar has always 
been difficult in the West. Béohtlingk’s work of 
1887 — text, translation, and indexes — has been 
the standard work, but the translation is too con- 
densed to be easily understood. Srisa Chandra 
Vasu’s The Ashtddhydyt of Panini (Allahabad, 
1891-98) is very useful in its way, since it gives 
a free rendering of the commentary Kasika by 
Jayaditya and Vamana; its verbose scholasticism 
is, however, at times bewildering rather than en- 
lightening. Renou’s translation, likewise based on 
the Kasika with help drawn also from Jinendra- 
buddhi’s Nyasa (sub-commentary on the Kasika) 
and from the commentary Bhasavrtti by Puru- 
sottamadeva, presents a version and commentary 
that is less forbiddingly concise than Béhtlingk’s 
and less verbose than Vasu’s. Whether the happy 
medium has always been struck can only be deter- 
mined by a great deal more study than I have 
been able to give it. Certainly much becomes clear 
that was not clear in Bohtlingk (e. g. the purport 
of rule 1.1.3), though I have found that the 
clarification is at times couched in implicit terms 
rather than in explicit, interpretative terms. When 
I use the word “interpretative,” I am thinking of 
a commentary that would make it clear, in lan- 
guage as non-technical as possible, why Panini 
frames each rule as he does and why he places it 
where he does—in other words, a commentary that 
would make it clear to aspirant descriptive lin- 
guists, those with a little Sanskrit or even with 


none at all (!), what Panini’s method is and why 
he is considered so good at it. This is probably 
an impossible desideratum—and yet one can always 
hope for the impossible. 

Another desideratum, incidentally, is a com- 
plete translation into a Western language of the 
earliest and most important commentary on Panini 
(the language was probably still living), Patai- 
jali’s Mahabhasya. Such a translation would be 
a tremendous affair; the Kielhorn edition runs to 
over 1500 pages of text, and Trapp’s translation 
of the first five sections contains 380 pages. The 
value of a translation, however, would be so great 
that whoever achieves it creditably will make a 
great name for himself. 

Detailed criticism of Renou’s work is impossible 
here. I note that the two fascicules so far pub- 
lished contain about two-thirds of the work. Only 
translation and commentary are included; it is, I 
think, to be regretted that the text was not printed 
as well, since Bohtlingk, Vasu, and even Indian 
text editions are not too easily procurable by stu- 
dents and easy cross-reference to the Sanskrit text 
is of the utmost importance. The work has been 
manufactured by photo-offset. The appearance of 
the typewritten copy for the second fascicule is 
much superior to that for the first — broken and 
faint characters are much fewer and the appear- 
ance of the diacritics is neater. Unaccountably the 
palatal nasal is indicated in the normal way by % 
in the second fascicule, but by # in the first (mis- 
leading at first sight). On page 1 of the first 
fascicule the first three letters of the pratyahara 
syllable khar have dropped out. 

It is to be hoped that the Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck will soon publish the third fascicule of this 
important work. 

M. B. EMENEAU 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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The Nalarayadavadanticarita (Adventures of King 
Nala and Davadanti), a work in Old Gujarati. 
Edited and translated with a grammatical 
analysis and glossary by Ernest BENDER. 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society N.S., vol. 40, part 4, 1950). Pp. 
265-372. Philadelphia: AmeERicAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL Society, 1951. 


The famous story of Nala and Damayanti in 
the Mahabharata was one which Jaina writers 
could hardly omit from their religious propaganda, 
and it was well exploited. The present work is 
the earliest of a series which included a Sanskrit 
version in the KathaikoSa mentioned by Winternitz, 
History of Indian Literature, Vol. II. The Jaina 
version differs from the tale in the Mahabharata 
in the excision of the episode of the flamingo 
hamsa and of the gods’ assignment of Nala as 
the go-between between them and Damayanti. 
Most of the Jaina versions call the heroine Dava- 
danti, which is explained in this work, by folk- 
etymology, as based upon the mother’s dream of 
an elephant (danti) frightened by a forest-fire 
(dava). The hamsa is euhemerized into the prince 
Hamsa, son of Kadamba. 

Mr. Bender has used for his edition four manu- 
scripts, all unfortunately undated and accordingly 
unable to provide material for a definitive text 
for phonological study. The dated colophons re- 
corded in Mohanalila D. Desai’s Jaina Girjara 
Kavio, Pt. 1; range from St. 1579 to St. 1650 and 
Mr. Bender’s mss were presumably written during 
that period. The occasional use of the prstamdtra 
and the forms of words used are compatible with 
this dating, although the absence of a separate 
symbol for cerebral /, which Mr. Bender also notes, 
has little significance. This symbol appears only 
at a late stage and even in 1808 a. p. Drummond 
fails to recognize it in his Grammatical Parts of 
the Guzerattee etc. Languages, while in their 
grammars Ramsay in 1842 and Edalji in 1867 
still spell the numerals sola and cdlisa with the 
dental l. 

The occasional occurrence of final -o gives only 
the illusion of modernity. It is not, as stated, a 
contraction of the extension -au, but is an archaism 
metri gratia, replacing -u, a device common in 
Apabhramsa. Of the nine words cited (p. 287) 
camdo, chatto, pahutto, dhammo, jammo and 











sahalo are prakritisms not used in Gujarati; 
camdo is found in Gujarati as a doublet only of 
candra and the inherited céndo, while dnamdo, 
phalo and kalo, which may be called Prakrit tat- 
samas, are never found in extended form. 

Little prominence is given to the author Rsivar- 
dhana Siri. Some information about him, his 
guru and his gaccha would have been welcome. 

The poem is also known as Naladavadantirasa. 
Bearing this and similar titles are several other 
works written about St. 1670, one by the celebrated 
Samayasundara. The relation of these works to 
one another seems worthy of exploration. 

The meters of this period, when Gujarati prosody 
was turning from the quantitative matra-meters 
to the musical tala-meters, present considerable 
difficulty, as although the original meter of a poem 
may be rigidly quantitative, additional or deficient 
matras did not offend the copyist’s or the reciter’s 
ear. Mr. Bender has wisely refrained from analysis, 
in which he would have been greatly hampered by 
the non-existence of a definitive text. 

It is this factor, which has also prevented him 
from making a serious attempt to sift out archa- 
isms, current forms, neologisms, and neomorphemes 
in the grammatical notes, although in other re- 
spects the analysis is thorough and systematic. 
Syntax and word-order has not been neglected. 
We should, however, prefer to translate Vamchat 
sahii 1 punya phala, punya karai pani koi? as 
“All desire the fruits of punya; does anyone 
perform punya?” to bring out the point that 
pant is not here conjunctive, as stated p. 306, but 
an enclitic of emphasis. On the same page the 
translation of md@ sisimana dii davadamti putli 
ma chamde niya priya.bhatti as “ Davadanti’s 
mother gave her this advice: ‘daughter, do not 
neglect proper conduct and devotion to your hus- 
band’” is unduly loose for a grammatical analysis, 
although it is adequate as an illustration of the 
object appositional sentence. The translation “ Her 
mother gives the advice ‘O daughter Davadanti, 
do not neglect proper devotion to your husband’” 
shows the grammar more clearly and brings out 
the unusual meaning of niya = nita, which is not 
noticed in the glossary. 

The glossary is comprehensive and perhaps from 
the very fact that it sometimes disagrees with the 
translation, is most helpful. Some corrections may 
be suggested. udhiya should have been read 
odhiya ‘ wearing’; palaeographically the difference 
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between wu and o is slight. dg- ‘appear,’ better 
‘rise,’ as in the translation; its use is usually 
confined to the heavenly bodies. kialaum is out 
of place. japat, better ‘mutter, have on the lips.’ 
jana has no connection with jana, but is from Skt. 
yana. nigoda, not translated, occurs in the phrase 
tilaka-nigoda-rasi duli ‘forehead-pendant which 
preserves the constituent bodies of the tilaka.’ 
rakhi is not a conjunctive participle, as the verb 
is rakh, but an adjectival suffix. pdlim, why 
‘pare-foot’ and not just ‘on foot’? posaha is 
from upavasathd-, Pali uposatha. Skt. posadha is 
a Buddhistic back-formation. In the bha’s a large 
section has been misplaced: bhanai, bhari should 
follow bhatti; bhavati should read bhavati; bhavi 
bhaviim, which now follow bhdliim should be 
brought down to bhdvi ‘blessing,’ following bha- 
vand. li lagavi not ‘have sunstroke,’ pace Belsare 
and Mehta, but ‘be affected by the lai (the hot 
wind).’ The meanings of a number of words are 
marked as dubious or unexplained. It would have 
been helpful to etymologists if reference had been 
made to the verse in which they occur. 

Some other books, which might have been in- 
cluded under References are the 14-15th century 
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grammars Mugdhdvabodhamauktika, Kriyadratna- 
samuccaya, Balasiksimandm avatarano and Shari- 
arji D. Bharucha’s Grammatical Preface to the 
Arda Gvira (Parsee Trustees). For religious terms 
J. L. Jaini’s Jaina Gem Dictionary is valuable, 
but out of print and the three parts of Jaina 
Girjara Kavio published in four volumes and 
Die Jaina Handschriften by W. Schubring give 
useful information about this and similar works. 

Errors of printing are chiefly omissions of dia- 
critical points and are not numerous. Limdi on 
p. 267, n. 2, however, does not suggest its own 
correction. It should be spelt Limbadi. Limdi is 
just possible, but the Hunterian spelling is Limbdi. 
The editor of Vasudevahindi spells it Limbadi in 
Nagari script. 

Despite inevitable blemishes, this edition cannot 
fail to be of great use to students of Old Gujarati. 
It is the only text of which a full translation, as 
well as an introduction, grammatical analysis and 
a glossary are available and many would have been 
grateful for an even less ambitious work. 


ALFRED MASTER 
Inp1a Orrice LIBRARY 





Money Economy in Medieval Japan; A Study in 


the Use of Coins. By DretmMer M. Brown. 
New Haven: INstTITUTE or Far EASTERN 
Laneuaces, Yale University, 1951. Pp. ii 
+ 128. 


Monographic studies on pre-Tokugawa Japanese 
history by western scholars are extremely few in 
number. The publication of Professor Brown’s 
study, the first volume in the Far Eastern Mono- 
graph Series sponsored by the Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation, is, thus, noteworthy. Not only does Pro- 
fessor Brown’s research cast new light upon the 
development of Japanese society and economy but 
it serves also to pose fundamental historical prob- 
lems which require further study. It is to be hoped 
that the author will continue his research on the 
growth of money economy in Japan. 

As Professor Brown has correctly observed in 
his Preface, western scholars of Japanese history 
have unfortunately neglected the study of Japan’s 
economic development before the coming of Perry 


and, in particular, have had little appreciation of 
the growth of money economy in medieval times. 
The views of western historians, he points out, 
have to an inordinate extent been influenced by 
the pioneer work on Japanese money economy pub- 
lished by Takizawa in 1927.1 While, to be sure. 
her work, as well as that of the Canadian scholar 
Norman,’ represented at the time of their publi- 
cation great contributions to the field of Japanese 
social and economic history, their emphasis and 
almost exclusive concern with the expansion of 
money economy during Tokugawa times (1603- 
1868) have tended to foster questionable interpre- 
tations not only of the era involved but of previous 
and subsequent history. Professor Brown’s study, 
based upon primary Japanese source materials as 
well as upon the recent research of Japanese 





1 Takizawa, Matsuyo. The Penetration of Money Eco- 
nomy in Japan and Its Effects upon Social and Political 
Institutions. New York, 1927. 

2 Norman, E. Herbert. Japan’s Emergence as a Modern 
State. New York, 1940. Especially Ch. 2. 
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specialists in the field, will certainly explode the 
widely held naive belief that a money economy 
sprang full-blown into being during the period of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

Despite the valid objections of Professor Brown 
to the commonly held views on the development of 
Japanese money economy, it is debatable whether 
his own scholarly contributions may be faizly com- 
pared with previous work on the subject. Takizawa 
and Norman were primarily concerned with the 
social, economic, and political effects of the ex- 
pansion of money economy. Professor Brown, as 
the subtitle of his monograph indicates, has princi- 
pally investigated the use of coins during medieval 
times, interesting himself in what are essentially 
different problems. 

Professor Brown’s study, as opposed to those of 
Takizawa and Norman, is devoted both to the rise 
of money and to the rise of money economy. It 
must be observed, however, that the former prob- 
lems are treated far more carefully and clearly. 
The author’s discussions of the difficulties involved 
in the acquisition of precious metals, of the methods 
of international transfer of copper, silver, and gold 
in Eastern Asia, and of the technical aspects of 
mining, minting, and metallurgy leave little to be 
desired. Increases in the amounts of the precious 
metals imported into Japan, however, are often 
assumed to have been due to the increased demands 
for coins and bullion to be used as media of ex- 
change as well as to the spread of money economy. 
More attention might well have been paid to such 
factors as the use of precious metals for artistic 
as opposed to religious purposes, for interior deco- 
ration, for the ornamentation of the weapons and 
armor of the rising samurai class, for hoarding 
in an insecure age, and to price oscillations, par- 
ticularly those of an inflationary character. 

In so far as the actual use of coins in medieval 
Japan is concerned, Japanese experience appears 
to have had much in common with the contempo- 
rary European. From Kamakura times on until 
the close of the Sengoku period (1192-1600), 
money was used irregularly in foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, land transactions, credit operations, 
as well as for political purposes and religious con- 
tributions. In keeping with a more common use 
of money, new commercial and financial institu- 
tions and instruments such as pawn-shops, money 
lenders, bills of exchange, and new contractual 


documents were developed. The mounting effects 
of a money economy are suggested by the increas- 
ing number of political edicts and legal enactments 
governing the use of money. 

It is when Professor Brown discusses the growth 
of money economy that his study becomes some- 
what confusing, amongst other reasons, because 
the reader is not clearly apprised as to what money 
economy signifies to the author. Professor Brown 
appears to use the term money economy synonym- 
ously with exchange economy, a usage which many 
an economic historian would question. Money may 
be defined as a medium of exchange which is not 
to say that an exchange economy cannot exist 
without money as it did in many parts of medieval 
Japan in the form of exceedingly complex barter 
systems. An understanding of the irregular growth 
of money economy, moreover, demands not only 
an awareness of its changing nature but also of its 
relationship to the prevailing systems of exchange. 
To speak, as Professor Brown does, of a money 
or exchange economy displacing a land economy 
(p. 94) is meaningless, for the former refers to a 
system of exchange and the latter to the basis of 
economic activity. 

With these cautions in mind, it is possible to 
appreciate Professor Brown’s emphasis of the role 
of money in the epochal political and military 
developments of the sixteenth century in Japan. 
Both Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, who contributed 
so much to the unification of the country, realized 
the potentialities of money and promoted its use 
in the course of constant political intrigue and 
military campaigning. Contrary to popular belief, 
Hideyoshi’s success appears to have been based not 
simply on the creation of bonds of loyalty among 
his samurai followers but also on a “cash nexus.” 
As a Japanese writer has wittily observed, in such 
circumstances, the “ yen is as mighty as the sword.” 

Money Economy in Medieval Japan is a major 
contribution by an American scholar to the field of 
Japanese history. Whatever shortcomings it may 
possess are due essentially to the inadequacy of 
the materials available for such studies. Within 
the limits set by Professor Brown, the work will 
no doubt be a basic work in Japanese studies for 
years to come. 


HyMAN KUBLIN 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
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The Harvard Outline and Reading Lists for Ori- 
ental Art. By BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. Cam- 
bridge: Harvarp UNIVERSITY Press, 1952. 
Pp. 64. Paper, $1.50. 


This handy pocket-size pamphlet is an excel- 
lent and, despite serious omissions, a very useful 
guide for student and teacher alike, the author 
having revised extensively his earlier outlines and 
bibliographies. 

It is divided into two parts, the Outline and the 
Reading Lists; in the latter, periodicals and serials 
are separated from books and articles. The publi- 
cation covers India and the surrounding areas 
(including Iran, Tibet etc.), Central Asia, South 
East Asia, Indonesia, China, and Japan. Curi- 
ously and most unfortunately Burma, Korea, and 
Bali are not mentioned, and their omission must 
surely be remedied before the outline can be 
accepted as standard. 

The “clarified arrangement” which Professor 
Rowland mentions as a new feature in connection 
with India is very helpful—dates, reigns, schools, 
sites, and categories being admirably selected and 
arranged. The arrangement of the equally im- 
portant sections devoted to China and Japan is 
likewise admirable. 

With respect to Japan one might note the omis- 
sion of the Hakuho Period (646-710) and the 
strangely late assignment of the Chuguji Miroku 
to the Tempyo Period, where, however, one is glad 
to find the controversial Yakushi bronze trinity, 
so frequently placed earlier. On second thought, 
however, it seems likely that the Hakuho attribu- 
tion was intended in both instances and that the 
pertinent caption was erroneously replaced by 
“Tempyo” which appears again. The Horyuji 
wall paintings, listed as “destroyed in 1948,” to 
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keep the record straight, were seriously damaged 
by fire in 1949; and the Ashikaga Golden Pavilion, 
Kinkakuji, no longer exists, having more recently 
been totally destroyed by fire. 

Amongst Tempyo sculptures the reviewer misses 
the lacquer Shorinji Kwannon, and amongst Jogan 
sculptures the Nyoirin Kwannon of the Kwan- 
shinji and the important Shinto images of the 
Shinyakushiji. Under Fujiwara the very impor- 
tant, but little known wall paintings of the Fukuji 
in Kyushu might well have been included. Japa- 
nese ceramics have been omitted from the outline 
but grouped with Chinese ceramics in the book list. 
The Ukiyo-é School has been admirably compressed 
to half a page, but the great folk “school” of 
Otsu-é has unfortunately been omitted altogether. 

In the reading list, one notices the absence of 
certain Festschrifts such as India Antiqua and 
Art and Thought, as well as the late lamented 
Oxford quarterly Oriental Art and the current 
Indian magazine Marg. But the lists are, of 
course, by nature and intent, selective. Most items 
that one feels must be there are likely to be found. 
Nevertheless, Yanagi’s little volume, Yolk Crafts 
of Japan is missed and Soulié de Morant’s A 
History of Chinese Art could have been dropped. 

With each mention of an omission the reviewer 
feels like a tennis player picking holes in the de- 
fense of an opponent who isn’t there. Were Pro- 
fessor Rowland on hand he could easily defend his 
choice. In any case, the publisher has provided 
two blank pages for the user to jot down his own 
additions. The first item on the addenda might 
well be The Enduring Arts of Japan by Lang- 
don Warner, just off the press and the publisher’s 
own most recent contribution to the field of 
Oriental Art. 


JAMES M. PLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Fourteenth-Century Blue-and-White, A Group of 
Chinese Porcelains in the Topkapu Sarayi 
Miizesi, Istanbul. By Joun ALEXANDER Pope. 
Freer Gallery of Art Occasional Papers, Vol- 
ume Two, Number One. Washington, 1952. 
Pp. 85, 44 pl. 


This is an admirable study of a numerically and 


chronologically limited group of bowls, dishes, and 





vases from a specialized chapter of Chinese ceram- 
ics in far off Turkey. It is written with caution, 
with terseness, and with authority. Its modest 


eighty-five pages and forty-four small but clear 
plates are paper bound. There are several factors 
that make for greater importance than may be ap- 
parent either from the above description or from 
a casual glance at the publication itself. 

The materials that form the basis of the study 
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are, in the first place, from a great Chinese ceramic 
collection scarcely known to readers of the English 
language, the Topkapu Sarayi Miizesi of Istanbul. 
Something of the history and scope of this now 
nationalized royal collection is given, enough to 
astound and frustrate the most ambitious collector. 

In the second place, the ware selected for dis- 
cussion is high-fired porcelain with underglaze 
ornament in cobalt, representing a ceramic attain- 
ment that few modern potters care to attempt. 

In the third place, by the author’s own rigid 
selection and exposition, the group is delimited to 
what may be regarded as the “earliest known” 
blue-and-white ware. 

The force of the author’s argument is supported 
by examples from outside collections, notably a 
pair of vases from the Percival David collection 
inscribed with a date corresponding to 1351, and 
some thirty specimens from the Ardebil Shrine now 
in Tehran in the Archaeological Museum. Separate 
publication of this latter group is pending. 

With a precision not always met with in the 
field of Chinese ceramics, Mr. Pope segregates a 
group of some thirty-one pieces on the basis of 
certain recognizable characteristics, from amongst 
several thousand later pieces for which there exist 
more easily datable criteria. The discussion is kept 
almost entirely within the blue-and-white realm. 
Possible Tz‘ii-chou and Ting parallels for painted 
decoration earlier than 1351, even if found, are 
held likely to be “nebulous and coincidental,” the 
author states, with a curious misuse of the last 
word (footnote 61, pp. 51-52.) We understand 
his meaning to be “ fortuitous.” 

While some may be annoyed at Mr. Pope’s broad 
classification straddling the Yiian and Ming dynas- 
ties and while others may be disappointed at his 
failure to offer any clear-cut evidence for the ex- 
istence of Sung blue-and-white, the reviewer feels 
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that the description “ Fourteenth-Century” js 
equally a matter of common sense and discretion. 
These unsigned masterpieces of ceramics were ob- 
viously part of a long tradition and the author 
rightly says of the David vases that they “stand 
not only in the middle of a century but in the 
middle of a style” and that their decoration 
“speaks neither of tentative experiments nor of 
impending decadence.” 

The work bears a mark of thoroughness that is 
typical of the author. The chapter devoted to the 
painter’s repertory dividing the elements of deco- 
ration into categories of flora, fauna, and miscel- 
laneous must represent the results of tedious 
identification and research. Frequently both Latin 
and Chinese names of species are given, which 
helps to make up for the lack of attention to latent 
and apparent symbolic content. The two dozen 
sensitive detail drawings of the cobalt decoration, 
by Mrs. Eleanor M. Jordan, suggest a project for 
an Index of Ming Ornament which the reviewer 
hopes may sometime be undertaken. 

There are three appendices, one a tentative check 
list of eighty-two further examples plus a number 
of related shards. The second, on the locale, points 
guardedly toward the area about Ching-té-chen. 
The third, supplementing earlier comment in the 
text, gives important revisions for a number of 
Zimmerman’s 1930 attributions—a matter of ines- 
timable aid to future students of the Sarayi group. 
In addition to all this will be found an excellent 
bibliography and an adequate index. While the 
Freer Gallery is to be congratulated on bringing 
out a technical study in Chinese ceramics within 
reach of all, undoubtedly the superb subject matter 
and its splendid handling merit a more generous 
format. 

JAMES M. PLUMER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Chinese Festivals. By WoLFRAM EBERHARD. Pp. 
145. New York: Henry ScHuMAN, 1952. 


By contrast with some of the other books in 
Schuman’s Great Religious Festivals Series, such 
as Easter and Purim and Hanukkah, this book 
completely lacks any sense of religious intensity 
or spiritual feeling. This is partly because of the 
nature of Chinese festivals, which the author ex- 


plains were essentially family festivals, rather 
than church or state celebrations, even though he 
admits that they had a religious background “as 


have all festivals.” But the tone of the book is 
also due to the author’s predisposition to stress 
the historical and sociological aspects even in such 
religious elements as may have been present. 
Furthermore, this book also differs from the 
others in the series by dealing with a tradition 
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which has almost completely vanished. Thus, it 
has the prevailing quality of an antiquarian study, 
in spite of the author’s efforts to render some of 
the old Chinese customs somewhat less obsolete by 
his use of the present tense to depict “a China 
which began to disappear thirty years ago” and 
is now dead, and by his references to partial sur- 
vivals in the Chinatowns of modern American 
cities. An antiquarian study of this sort could 
have been dull and pedantic, but the author’s fine 
literary style keeps it pleasantly readable on a 
semi-popular level. In fact, there is some danger 
that its very readability will lull the incautious 
into accepting some very superficial and dubious 
explanations and interpretations of old Chinese 
traditions. 

Near the beginning, the author states his belief 
that the meaning of a custom cannot be understood 
without looking into its history, and he explains 
that he has in each case tried to discover how a 
festival, or a part of a festival, was celebrated 
centuries earlier. This method of procedure is a 
fine one, and if it had been carried out with any 
thoroughness, this book would be a mine of valu- 
able information. As it is, it provides the reader 
with some unusual insights, but too often the 
story is sadly incomplete. A more conscientious 
effort to trace the development of each festival 
would certainly have included some account of 
the practices used in the Ming dynasty, when the 
observation of festivals reached new heights of 
elaboration. Detailed descriptions of these can be 
found in a number of contemporary works, notably 
the Ming kung shih. 

The first part of the book discusses the New 
Year’s Festival, including under this heading two 
other festivals, the one for the Hearth god near 
the close of the preceding year, and the Feast of 
Lanterns fifteen days after the beginning of the 
new year. The Chinese have always considered 
these as separate and distinct, but this other ap- 
proach helps to show the relationship of their 
respective celebrations in terms of the Chinese 
calendar. 

In dealing with the Hearth god, he pauses to 
discuss the nature of Chinese gods in general, and 
makes an effort to show that the gentry class had 
a blighting effect even upon the religious concepts 
of the nation; but his case seems too biased to be 
very convincing. Later, in endeavoring to explain 
the relationship of the frog to the hearth, which 
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is apparently indicated by one component of the 
character for the latter word, he goes very far 
afield. He even drags in the “ Black Tent” people 
of Western Asia, and is finally reduced to citing 
the proximity of water jars to the fire place in 
some corner of one of the side rooms in modern 
Chinese houses, thus invoking by implication the 
natural connection between frogs and water. How- 
ever, in earlier times (and still within the past 
decade in remoter parts of China), the Chinese 
had their fire pit in the center of the main room, 
and this place was formerly associated with the 
opening to the Underworld, the Yellow Springs, 
a damp place of water spirits, which would include 
frogs. As further corroboration for this latter ex- 
planation of the connection between the frog and 
the hearth, the character for “hearth” (tsao) 
contains the sign for pit as well as the one for 
frog or toad. 

In describing the New Year’s Dances them- 
selves, the author somewhat garbles the story of 
the lion symbols, especially as regards the ball 
traditionally associated with the Chinese lion. In 
calling this a “pearl” he seems to be confusing 
it with the chief attribute of the dragon. Further- 
more, the folk tale which he cites to explain the 
occurrence of the ball is obviously a later ration- 
alization, and does not explain the origin of its 
use at all. 


Explaining the Lantern Festival, he cites a 
patriotic tradition behind its celebration in one 
area which would make it appear as “nothing but 
a commemoration of the day of liberation” (from 
the Yiian Mongols). The story he quotes recalls 
in many particulars the one usually offered to ac- 
count for the popularity of the Feast of Moon 
Cakes at the Mid-Autumn Festival. Yet, oddly 
enough, when the author comes to the Mid-Autumn 
Festival, he fails to mention this usual explanation 
for the eating of moon cakes. 

His account of the Tuan Yang Festival at the 
summer solstice, on the fifth of the fifth month, 
it rather good as long as it concerns itself with 
the dragon boat portion of the celebration, although 
it is obviously derived from book study rather than 
from any actual exerience with the conduct of the 
races in South China. However, the section on 
the Five Poisons (wu tu), which also figured 
prominently in the celebration of this festival, is 
very poor and shows still more clearly the limita- 
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tion of the author’s experience to a small area in 
North China. 

In the first place, for at least half a century, 
and probably much longer, the tradition of the 
Five Poisons has been so imprecise that the kinds 
of animals used to represent the five have varied 
considerably, even in a single district. It seems 
very clear that the symbolic number and the 
noxious quality of the animals were more impor- 
tant considerations than the actual species used. 
Thus, the wasp or hornet, and the spider, very 
commonly replaced one of the other animals men- 
tioned on the author’s too precise list (snake, 
centipede, scorpion, lizard, and toad). He also 
missed the point that they were collectively con- 
sidered as toxins-antitoxins: as evils in them- 
selves, their representations were usually consid- 
ered sufficient to ward off other evil without the 
necessity of representing them as being slain by 
an enemy. Moreover, when they actually were 
represented as being pursued or killed, the agent 
of good was usually not a cock, in spite of the 
apparent evidence provided by the dust jacket of 
the book. Traditionally, the slayer was Chang 
Tao-ling or a spirit-tiger, or more rarely a female 
deity (hsien-nu). 

When he tries to tell why his specific five crea- 
tures were selected, the author makes some dubious 
assertions. For example it is not true that Chinese 
folklore is “silent on the lizard.” In South China, 
at least, the country people believe that if the 
saliva of a lizard on the ceiling (or on an over- 
head branch, outdoors) should fall into one’s food 
bowl, to eat it would incur a wasting death. (The 
reviewer has come across this belief in Hunan 
Province.) It is also untrue to say that scorpions 
are especially feared “in the South, where they 
infest the houses and are a very real danger.” 
The reviewer lived for several years in southern 
China and never saw a scorpion until he travelled 
in the Northwest, where they turned up all too 
frequently. Several times in this book strange 
assertions about South China and the non-Chinese 
people of the southland inevitably recall the atti- 


tude of the old scholars in Peking who were only 
too inclined to ascribe oddities and wonders to the 
remoter regions of China. 

However, full justice is not done to North 
China, either. Unaccountably, the old Chrysan- 
themum Festival on the ninth of the ninth month 
is dismissed in barely two pages, as being a south- 
ern alternative to the Mid-autumn Festival of the 
previous month. This ignores the fact that, 
throughout the Ming dynasty, the Ninth of the 
Ninth was one of the great events of the year in 
Peking. It continued to be celebrated by the 
Chinese in the capital down through the Ch‘ing 
dynasty, although it may have been slighted with 
the breakdown of tradition in recent times. 

The latter-day disintegration of the old customs 
and symbols in China is barely alluded to in por- 
tions of this book, and then usually glossed over. 
It was apparently the author’s intention to avoid 
giving any impression of the real degeneration 
that had overtaken the Chinese festivals and the 
civilization in which they had developed. His 
attitude emerges strongly in the last paragraph. 
There he says, “ This change that we are able to 
observe today (in China) is the same change that 
has been going on all the time. Because it is hap- 
pening before our eyes, we believe that it is some- 
thing extraordinary. It is not ‘degeneration’.” 
It would seem that he would like to have his 
readers believe that the terrific impact of the West 
in the last decades, culminating in the alien- 
inspired neo-barbarism which has overwhelmed 
China, was just a normal and inevitable stage in 
an ever-changing society. 

In short, this book is somewhat slanted, in addi- 
tion to being sometimes quite inaccurate. There- 
fore, interesting as it is to read, it cannot be said 
to present a true and unbiassed picture of the 
function and development of Chinese festivals, and 
their place in the life of the China that has passed. 


SCHUYLER CAMMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS RECEIVED 





Babylon: Die versunkene Weltstadt und ihr Ausgrdber 
Robert Koldewey. By WALTER ANDRAE. Pp. 252. 
Berlin: WALTER DE GRUYTER & Co., 1952. A popu- 
lar account of the life and work of the German 
excavator. 


A Social and Religious History of the Jews, vols. 1 and 2. 
By SALo WITTMAYER Baron. Pp. ix + 415; 493. 
New York: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 1952. 
A second edition, revised and enlarged. 


Modern Hebrew. By ELiezerR Riecer. Pp. 156. New 
York: PHILOSOPHICAL LipRARY, 1953. A book in- 
tended to serve compilers of textbooks, curriculum 
planners, and teachers of modern Hebrew. 


David Kimhi’s Hebrew Grammar (Mikhlol). By WI~- 
LIAM CHOMSKY. Pp. xxxiv + 427. New York: 
BLocH PUBLISHING Co., 1952. <A translation of the 
Mikhlol with critical notes by the translator. 


Beginning in Archaeology. By KATHLEEN M. KENYON. 
Pp. 203. New York: FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, 1952. 
A popular book on method in field archaeology. 


New Light on the Most Ancient East. By V. GoRDON 
CHILDE. Pp. xiii + 255; pls. 39. New York: 
FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, 1953. A fourth, rewritten 
edition of a work which appeared first in 1928. 


La Palmyréne du nord-ouest. By DANIEL SCHLUMBERGER. 
Pp. xiv + 192; pls. 48. Paris: LIBRAIRIE ORIEN- 
TALISTE PAUL GEUTHNER, 1951. An archaeological 
survey, and studies of inscriptional material by H. 
INGHOLT, J. STARCKY, and G. RYCKMANS. 


City of Shepherd Kings and Ancient Gaza V. By W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, ERNEST J. H. MACKAY, MARGARET 
A. Murray, and others. (British School of Egyp- 
tian Archaeology, vol. LXIV.) Pp. vii + 44; pls. 
50. London: BRITISH SCHOOL OF EGYPTIAN ARCHAE- 
oLocy, 1952. A summary of five years of work in 
Palestine and a report of the fifth and last excava- 
tion of Tell el Ajjal. 


Ancient Egypt as Represented in the Museum of Fine 
Arts. By WILLIAM STEVENSON SmiTH. Third edi- 
tion. Pp. 187. Boston: MUSEUM OF FINE ARTs, 
1952. A revision of a guide which appeared ten 
years earlier. 


Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts. By Arvip S. KAPELRUD. 
Pp. 156. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gap, 1952. 


Les archives des Murasi: une famille d’hommes d’affaires 
babyloniens & V’époque perse (455-403 av. J.-C.). By 
GUILLAUME CaRDASCIA. Pp. vi+ 249. Paris: Im- 
PRIMERIE NATIONALE, 1951. 


Die Beduinen. Band III. Die Beduinenstéimme in Nord- 
und Mittelarabien und im ‘Iradk. By MAX FREIHERR 


VON OPPENHEIM (edited by WERNER CASKEL). Pp. 
viii+ 171. Wiesbaden: OTTo HARRASSOWITZ, 1952. 


Mamluk Costume. By L. A. Mayer. Pp. 119, pls. 20. 
Geneva: ALBERT KuNpDIe, 1952. 


The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa. 
By Harry W. HAzarp. Numismatic Studies, No. 8. 
Pp. 377, pls. 8. New York: THE AMERICAN NUMIS- 
MATIC Socrety, 1952. 


Archaeologica Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst Herzfeld. 
Edited by Grorce C. MILES. Pp. 280. Locust Val- 
ley, N. Y.: J. J. AuGusTiIn, 1952. A volume con- 
taining 29 articles by colleagues and friends and 
supported by the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton. 


Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. XXIII, pts. 1 and 2. 
Pp. 710, 678, and 94 (in Hebrew). Cincinnati, 
Ohio: HEBREW UNIon CoLLece, 1950-1951. 


Spadework in Archaeology. By Str LEONARD WOOLLEY. 
Pp. 124. New York: PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 1953. 
A collection of reminiscences which deal with the 
several areas in which the author has worked. 


Biographies of Meng Hao-jan. Translated and annotated 
by Hans H. FRANKEL. (Chinese Dynastic Histories 
Translations No. 1.) Pp. 25. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss, 1952. 
The Chiu T‘ang Shu and T‘ang Shu biographies of 
one of the foremost poets of the T‘ang Dynasty. 


Materials to the Knowledge of Eastern Turki. By GuN- 
NAR JARRING. Volume III, pp. 131; volume IV, 
pp. 197. Lund: C. W. K. GLeerup, 1951. Tales, 
poetry, proverbs, riddles, ethnological and historical 
texts from the southern parts of Eastern Turkestan, 
with translations and notes. 


On the Relation between Bradhmanas and Srautasitras. 
By NAosuHiIr0 TsuJI. Pp. 247. In Japanese, with ex- 
tensive English summary. Tokyo: THE TOy0 BuNKo, 
1952. The chief objectives of this work consist first 
in examining the relation between Brihmanas and 
Srautasitras in general, then in proving a close 
connection between them by a concrete example, 
and lastly in appreciating the ritual elements of a 
Brihmana-text as a substitute of a lost Srautasitra, 


Land and Peasant in Japan. By ANDREW J. GRAD. 
Pp. 262. New York: INSTITUTE OF Paciric RELA- 
TIONS, 1952. A study dealing with such topics as 
historical background of Japanese agriculture, land 
reform, agricultural techniques, village organization, 
peasant unions, agricultural cooperatives, the gov- 
ernment and the peasants, etc. 


Studies in Cheremis Folklore. Edited by THomaAs A. 
SeBpeok. Vol. I. Pp. 213. Bloomington, Indiana: 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY Press, 1952. Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications, Folklore Series No. 6. Mate- 
rials on a language belonging to the Uralic family. 


A History of Chinese Philosophy. By Fune Yu-LANn. 
Translated by Derk Boppe. Vol. I, The Period of 
the Philosophers. Reproduced without change, ex- 
cept for the indicated new material and corrections 
on pp. xxi et seq., from the edition of 1937. Pp. 
xxxiv + 455. Princeton: PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1952. $6.00. 


Altan Tobci. A Brief History of the Mongols. By 
BLO-BZAN BSTAN*’JIN. Critical introduction by The 
Reverend ANTOINE MostTAErtT, C.I.C.M. Editor’s 
foreword by FRaNcIs WoopMAN CLEAVES. Cam- 
bridge: HARVARD UNIVERSITY Press, 1952. Pp. xxvi 
+ IV + 161+ 193. $5.00. Reproduction in one 
volume of the two-volume edition of the Altan 
tobci published in Ulin Batur in 1937. This is the 
first in a projected series of important Mongolian 
texts which the Harvard-Yenching Institute plans 
to publish. The work is considered one of the finest 
specimens of Mongolian historiography. 


Open Door Diplomat. The Life of W. W. Rockhill. By 
Paut A, VARG. Illinois Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences: Volume XXXIII, No. 4. Urbana: Unt- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS Press, 1952. Pp. 141. $3.50. 
The emphasis in this biography is on Rockhill’s 
activity as a diplomat in China. 


Tibetan Religious Art. By ANTOINETTE K. Gorpon. New 
York: CoLumBIA UNIversITy Press, 1952. Pp. ix 
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+ 104. 94 illustrations. $10.00. Brief text accom- 
panies the illustrations of temple paintings, votive 
tablets, ritual objects, robes and masks, metal work, 
ete. 


Christian Influence upon the Ideology of the Taiping 
Rebellion. By EUGENE Powers BoAaRDMAN. Madison, 
Wisconsin: UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PREss, 1952. 
Pp. xi+ 188. $2.00. Discusses what was available 
to the Taipings in the way of Christian ideas, what 
they took, what they failed to take, and how the 
Christian component influenced the outcome of the 
rebellion. 


The Chronicle of the Three Kingdoms (220-265). Chap- 
ters 69-78 from the Tzi chih t‘ung chien of Ssii-ma 
Kuang (1019-1068). Translated and annotated by 
ACHILLES FaNnc. Edited by GLEN W. Baxter. Vol. 1. 
Cambridge: HarvArp UNIVERSITY PREss, 1952. Pp. 
xx + 698. The first of two volumes which have the 
objective of showing, by translation and documen- 
tation in extenso, the principles and methods by 
which the famous Sung dynasty historian worked. 
As the editor’s preface notes, “ Mr, Fang has trans- 
lated not only an integral section of the T*ung chien 
(ten chapters and part of another), but also the 
source materials which Ssii-ma Kuang adapted for 
this section. He has noted in detail which passages 
the Sung historian accepted and which he rejected 
as undependable or unessential; how he organized 
his materials into a continuous narrative; and what 
textual changes he made for purposes of concision 
or of stylistic homogeneity and smoothness.” 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The next annual meeting of the Society will be held 
at Columbia University, New York City, in conjunction 
with the Bicentennial Celebration of the University. The 
time of the meeting will be in the period April 12-17. 
The exact dates have not been determined. 





Members of the Society are reminded that they have 
the privilege of suggesting to the Committee on Nomina- 
tions possible candidates for the offices of the Society. 
The Committee this year will be especially pleased to 
have suggestions from the members, since the Committee 
has been asked to nominate someone to replace the present 
Secretary-Treasurer. The Chairman of the Committee 
is Professor David N. Freedman, Western Theological 
Seminary, 731 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 





